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OLONIAL policy, like most policies, has been a product of slow 

gtowth and long experience ; and now, in its late and perhaps 
inflexible maturity, it is confronted with its hardest challenge since the 
American Revolution. That last event in fact created present policy by 
demonstrating that colonials not only wished for independence but had 
the strength to seize it. The sequel was a series of bold experiments in 
the handing over of political power with goodwill all round, instead of 
waiting for the colonies to break away. One after another the white 
Dominions came of age politically, gained independence and yet, con- 
trary to most expectations, remained loyal and indeed enthusiastic 
members of a new British Commonwealth. 

These remarkable successes fixed the pattern of colonial policy, which 
has ever since had one central idea: the achievement by each unit of 
complete self-government, preferably, but not necessarily, within the 
Commonwealth. After the white Dominions had hived off, Britain 
expected the same process to be repeated in the Asiatic dependencies. If 
white Australia became a free, self-governing country, so also could 
India, Ceylon, and ultimately—although this seemed a long way off— 
even the lands of savage tribesmen and wandering cattle-herds. Self- 
government became, as it is still regarded, a talisman by whose magic 
most human evils may be circumvented. 

The term self-government is by no means an adequate description of 
the objective. Most Asiatic and African countries had self-government 
before the Western irruption, and all of those still reckoned as colonies 
could have it to-morrow—for a time at least—merely by virtue of a 
European withdrawal. What we really mean by self-government is a 
certain kind of political democracy built upon representative institutions, 
the rule of law, adult suffrage, tolerance of minorities, free speech, an 
incorrupt civil service and many other desirable things. To achieve this 
form of government in a country such as our own—homogeneous, 
united, comparatively educated and hammered into shape by two thousand 
years of Western Christian history—is hard enough, and only partly 
successful ; to achieve it in Eastern countries deeply divided by race, 
faith and custom, primitive in habit, in a Western sense uneducated and, 
above all, cradled in a tradition altogether alien to democratic notions, 
would be a feat staggering in its magnitude. Historians of the future, 
those over-quoted men, may indeed blink with astonishment at the 
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blandness of our assumption that this miracle can be worked at all, and 
more especially that it can be worked in the space of two generations. 

Weare, however, for reasons of historical accident and mental idleness, 
committed to this policy, practicable or not ; and the colonial task is now 
to create conditions under which self-government may work after our 
withdrawal, within the very limited time allowed to us by the natural 
impatience of those who expect to fill our places. Perhaps we do not 
always realise how short this time is likely to be, or how much has to be 
done in it. You need at least forty years to train a statesman, even when 
the raw material is ready and adequate. It takes a great deal less for 
semi-educated people fervent with a bitter sort of nationalism to cry out 
for the long-promised abdication of the foreigner. 

From its inception, modern colonial policy has been a constitutional 
affair. All advance has been seen, and therefore sought, in terms of 
politics. The economic and social aspects have been secondary, and for a 
long time barely noticed at all. Lately there has been a shift of emphasis. 
Colonial Secretaries have pointed out that self-government is unlikely 
either to work very well or to bring many benefits to the people if the 
electorate is in the main illiterate and poverty-stricken, and the country 
without sufficient resources. A certain measure of development and 
education must have come before the goal can be reached. But that 
measure has never been defined, nor have these words been followed by 
deeds. On the contrary ; adult suffrage, for instance, has come to 
countries like Jamaica where less than half the people are literate, and in 
West Africa constitutional advance has proceeded at breakneck speed— 
five new constitutions in as many years—pari passu with free grants from 
the British Exchequer for social services and development. 

In military terms, one might say that British strategy has been to 
concentrate all forces on one front, the constitutional, and there to drive 
forward with a sort of panzer technique. This has left a long flank, the 
economic, dangerously exposed. Hitherto the British high command 
has been able to ignore the danger because it had, or thought it had, the 
field to itself. It was fighting, as it believed, only the ill-armed, 
unorganised, bush-dwelling forces of ignorance and backwardness, who 
could be relied on to scatter, with a shower of poisoned arrows, at the 
approach of the armoured divisions. But now, and suddenly, a new 
enemy has appeared, and one that is making its attack, with sinister skill, 
on the exposed flanks of the liberating army. As yet only small advance 
parties have been engaged, probing for weak places. What gives cause 
for alarm is the evidence of a rival strategy at work, a distant high com- 
mand no less intelligent and certainly a great deal more cunning and 
ruthless than the British commanders. 

In the light of this attack, colonial strategy is being reviewed and, to 
some extent, recast. The conference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers 
held in January in Colombo undertook such a review in the vital region of 
South-East Asia. That the major Communist attack has been launched, as 
always, on the economic front was plainly recognised, and an economic 
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counter-attack was planned, in principle, to meet it. Communism 
appeals most forcibly to the poor, the hungry, the stakeless, the ignor- 
ant ; the way to strengthen resistance is to raise the general standatd of 
living as quickly as possible among the Asiatic millions. That was the 
proposition accepted at Colombo and developed at a further conference 
held in Sydney, where decisions were taken to make a tally of the area’s 
needs and sesources and to spend £8 millions in the next three years on 
technical aid. Thus the economic flank is to be strengthened by means of 
a concerted attempt to improve material conditions for the mass of the 
people. 

How this is to be done is another matter. No one supposes that it 
will be cheap or easy, but many do suppose that, given men and money, 
it can be done. Eyes turn to America, and Mr. Truman’s Fourth Point 
seems to chime in neatly with the moment’s need. America must siphon 
dollars overseas ; Asia and Africa must develop their resources ; marry 
the two, and in the process stiffen resistance to the Communist menace ; 
here is a strategy perfectly suited to the needs of the situation and within 
the power of the West to carry out. The thesis indeed seems so obvious 
that it is apt to escape critical scrutiny. Yet it needs close examination on 
two scores. Is it really feasible ? And if so, is it the best available 
answer to Communism ? 

As to the first, no one questions the need, the urgent need, for great 
economic developments throughout Asia and Africa. This may be taken 
as axiomatic. The point at issue is not whether development is desirable 
but whether it is likely materially to raise the standard of living of the 
mass of the people. That it will do so for a few is certain. Development 
calls into existence a class of managers, technicians and entrepreneurs who 
will become the new privileged class in place of the old ruling caste of 
Brahmins, emirs, sultans and chiefs. But the emergence of a small new 
educated class, however desirable and important, as it is (the nucleus of 
that ‘ creative minority ’ of whom Toynbee writes) is not by any means 
the same thing as raising the living standards of the mass of the people. 
One can readily find a parallel in the early stages of the industrial revolu- 
tion in England. A new middle class arose, but no one could say that the 
living standards of the new proletariat were higher than those of the 
peasants and yeomen from whom it sprang. On the contrary; the 
standard of living of the impoverished masses sank to dreadful depths, 
and it is a stroke of irony that out of this very distress in the industrial 
cities of England arose the doctrine of Marxism. 

But since then, it may be argued, ideas have radically changed ; we 
should no longer allow extremes of poverty and wealth to result from 
stepped-up development. That is true ; but we must ask ourselves what 
exactly we mean by an improved standard of living. The truth is that we 
mean one thing in Western Europe and quite another in Asia and Africa. 
Here in Europe we mean, broadly speaking, wider enjoyment of indus- 
trial products (cars, radios, washing machines, clothing, household 
equipment) and of facilities for using leisure (travel, sport, cinema, 
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luxuries like drink and tobacco). In Asia and Africa we mean, quite 
simply, more food and less dirt. It is a fact often stated but seldom 
grasped that the great majority of people in Asia and Africa (and that 
means the majority of the human race) have not got an adequate and 
assured diet, nor do they enjoy minimum standards of health. The first 
things to be done, therefore, to raise Eastern standards are to grow more 
food of all kinds ; to raise more timber for fuel and housing; and to 
teach millions of people the elements of hygiene. 

Considered from this angle, what can be done to translate into reality 
the principles agreed at Colombo and Sydney ? How can American 
dollars be turned into more meat, grain, timber and cleanliness ? Schemes 
for irrigation plus power are obvious examples. It was mainly the great 
irrigation projects created by British enterprise that enabled the Indian 
sub-continent to support, albeit precariously, a doubled population 
within a century. Bold developments such as the groundnuts scheme— 
better managed, one hopes—and the Gezira cotton plantations in the 
Sudan may lever up the living standards of small but important pockets 
of people. So much can and must be done. But it needs time. And not 
just a few years, but a great deal of time : twenty or thirty years at least, 
oreven more. We have all seen what happens when time is ignoréd, as it 
was in Tanganyika, and no one wishes to see it happen again. 

Even more does time become a bogey when you set out to change the 
farming methods of whole communities, as you must do if the food 
question is to be properly tackled. It will not be enough to set up 
pockets of high production here and there, oases of fertility in deserts of 
abused land. If the millions of Asia and Africa are to be properly fed, 
they themselves must grow their own food in radically different ways. 
Yields could not merely be doubled but quadrupled or more by the use of 
balanced methods of husbandry in many parts of the world. 

Peasant tradition can be changed in only one of two ways : by first 
bringing about a revolution in people’s minds, or by the widespread, 
efficient and ruthless use of compulsion. The Russians chose the second 
method in their campaigns of collectivisation. It is a short cut, and they 
are still hard at it after twenty-five years. If we eschew this method and 
take the course of persuasion, in another twenty-five years we shall have 
been able to make only a small beginning. For the pace of such radical 
changes is set by the length of the human generation. The way of a man 
with his land is deeply ingrained in the very fabric of peasant society, and 
you can rarely convince those whose ideas have hardened of the need for 
change. You must work mainly through the coming generation ; and 
then wait for your task’s fruition until sheir children have reached maturity. 
Men and softwoods must be worked on about the same rotation, roughly 
forty years. 

Suppose, then, that we must wait a generation for results of real 
significance. What will have happened by 1990 ? The Communists, we 
may safely suspect, will not have been idle ; and nor will the mothers of 
the next generation. For the outstanding single fact that we must face 
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about the Asian and African populations is their staggering rate of 
increase. This is, of course, no greater than our own a century ago ; and 
we in Britain quadrupled our population in less than a century, despite a 
spate of emigration. Human fecundity, freed from Nature’s usual checks, 
is indeed formidable. 

We in the West have now substituted for Nature’s methods less 
harrowing ones of our own, but in the East it is unlikely, whatever may 
come about in the more distant future, that birth control will be widely 
practised within the next half-century. And in most parts of Asia and 
Africa, if present trends continue and no great disasters intervene, 
populations will double themselves within the next thirty years. 

Twice as many mouths to feed in thirty years is an alarming notion ; 
and, remembering the Malthusian principle that populations tend to 
increase up to and just beyond the limits of.their food supplies, one 
is tempted to wonder whether new schemes of food production, 
either through irrigation and mechanised farming projects or through 
improvements in peasant methods, will do more than maintain the status 
quo. One is reminded of a person who has missed his train drivi 
desperately to station after station only to find it just pulling out as 
he arrives. 

Perhaps this is a pessimistic view. After all, in spite of great setbacks 
and troubles, both populations and living standards have risen steadily 
and simultaneously over large parts of the world throughout the last 
century. Perhaps it can be managed ; but the tendency to regard its 
achievement as merely a matter of investment—a sort of sausage machine 
into which you put the money at one end and draw out a string of fat 
standard-of-living sausages at the other—can by no means be justified. 
Certainly it seems, to put it mildly, over-optimistic to believe that a 
noticeable over-all improvement in the material conditions of the mass of 
the people can be brought about by these means within, say, the next 
decade. And it is the next decade that is going to be crucial in the cold 
war. ‘ 

Between now and 1990, what will the Communists be up to ? No one, 
of course, can foresee their future strategy, but their present lines of 
attack have already been made clear. On the periphery and in the weak 
spots they turn the cold war hot, as in Malaya and Indo-China. Other 
outbreaks of open warfare may be forced. Beyond these frontiers, from a 
Communist viewpoint, beckon the fat lands open to conquest, and here 
infiltration is proceeding along two close and sometimes overlapping 
lines. The first intention is to capture the various newly-formed and, as a 
rule, half-baked Trades Unions, a tactic that is of course world-wide ; 
the second, to gain control of the nationalist movements and parties 
which, in colonial areas, are pressing for complete and immediate inde- 
pendence, and, in countries already free (Indonesia, Burma, India) are 
faced with the complex and perhaps overwhelming problems of building 
nations from discrete material and with scanty tools. In both these 
directions their way has been prepared for them, at least in British 
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colonies, by the forced growth of Trades Unions and by the policy of 
appeasing nationalists by fresh instalments of political power whenever 
pressure rises to a new level. Seldom can the holder of a fortress have 
taken so much trouble to breach the walls at the most convenient places 
for the besieger. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the extent to which Communism has 
already permeated the colonial nationalist movements. These are a 
natural response to the rule of aliens, and in origin owe nothing to Marx 
and Stalin. What Communism does seek to do is to work its own agents 
into controlling positions, confident that a trained handful can manipulate 
those inexperienced, groping bodies. Early attempts have met with some 
setbacks. In the Gold Coast, for instance, a Communist secretary of the 
United Gold Coast Convention was recently unhorsed, and in Uganda, 
where a group of traditional and disgruntled elders proved amenable to 
leadership and rioting was organised, several of the ringleaders have 
landed themselves in jail. But such minor reverses will not deflect 
Communist tactics. If all goes well for them, at the moment when 
nationalist pressure reaches a point where British withdrawal is bound to 
take place, Communist influence will be strong enough to swing the 
emergent nation into the orbit of the Russian sun, there to revolve 
obediently as another Eastern satellite. 

If this is a true analysis of Communist tactics, our own must clearly be 
to safeguard these nationalist groups against Communist leadership. How 
can a rise in living standards, if feasible, contribute to this end ? Distress 
must always ease the task of those pitted against authority, and to that 
extent speed up the nationalist cause, but the appeal of nationalism is not 
mainly economic. ‘Let us unite to turn out the foreigners,’ cry the 
nationalists, ‘and run our country in our own way.’ No foreseeable 
amount of economic progress would deafen people to that appeal. On 
the contrary, it is always the better-off element of colonial society—the 
lawyers, the teachers, the editors, the students—who furnish Communism 
with its recruits. Semi-education, not poverty, is the predisposing 
condition. 

Moreover, the policy of raising living standards must involve a great 
speeding up of industrialisation, and the growth of industry creates a 
proletariat. It is among proletariats, as we well know, that Communism 
takes root and spreads. On examination it appears, therefore, that 
our policy of economic development aimed at raising standards of living 
is on balance more likely to promote Communism than to forestall it. 

SY Are we, then, digging our own grave ? Is this one of the inner 
contradictions of capitalism about which Marxists so freely expatiate ? 
It is the task of Western leaders to find a way out. That they have not 
yet done so is perhaps because they are searching in the wrong place. 
Accepting Marxist terms, they treat the struggle as an economic one ; 
and although it has become a cliché to say that Communism is a religion, 
they have made no attempt in the colonial areas to act on this diagnosis. 
One faith can only be cast out by another. What is ours ? We have not 
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yet defined it in simple, forceful terms. Democracy, perhaps. Is that 
sufficient ? And are we sure that it meets the Eastern need ? 

These are points our policy-makers have not sufficiently considered. 
They, and we, have been guilty of mental idleness and of failure to see 
that our beliefs cannot be taken for granted by others as God-given 
truths. Such beliefs must be clearly explained, tellingly demonstrated 
and above all, perhaps, strung on that thread of discipline which is an 
essential part of any vital creed, whether Communism or Catholicism, 
the faith of Franciscans or of Thugs. 

We in the West, still relatively secure in the shelter of our own tradi- 
tion, faith and history, cannot easily realise just how great have been the 
shocks and disruptions forced on Eastern societies by the over-powering 
impact of Westernism. In places that impact has been resisted and custom 
and religion held their own, but elsewhere, and especially in Africa, 
society has simply crumpled up, leaving, in place of an ordered com- 
munity, an inchoate mass of individuals striving for a Western outlook 
which they do not understand. One is reminded of a community of ants 
when the nest has been destroyed. These folk are sick for certainties, 
how sick we can scarcely understand. Communism may be a dusty 
answer, but it is an answer, and that is all that matters to them. 

And what is to us the decisive argument against Communism holds 
little force for the peoples of Asia and Africa. Communism is a tyranny, 
and the greater part of our Western history has been devoted to a struggle 
against tyranny in its varying shapes. But in Asia and Africa there has 
been, in general, no such strong objection. Tyrannies have been over- 
thrown when they have become too harsh or too inefficient, but generally 
only in favour of other despotisms ; there has seldom, if ever, been any 
concerted attempt to do away altogether with this form of government 
and substitute another. The change, when it came, was forced on the 
people by alien Western conquerots, not brought about by internal 
revolt. There is therefore no reason to suppose either that our form of 
democracy is naturally congenial to the oriental peoples and likely to 
survive for long our departure, or that the despotic aspect of Communism 
repels any but a very small number of our most faithful pupils. On the 
contrary, its despotic nature may in the end be seen to be one of Com- 
munism’s strongest attractions in parts of the world where the rule of the 
many by the few would be a return to tradition, and where a certain 
swift and ruthless quality in the ruler, a decisiveness above all, has always 
been less resented than admired. 

But in considering the strength of the enemy, we must not underrate 
our own. The dynamic of the last century has been Western, in thought 
and philosophy as well as in technology and in material things. To some 
extent that is still so to-day. Above all Western technology, but also 
Western ideas, exert a tremendous pulling power on the youth of the 
orient ; the students who would flood in, if they could, to all the univer- 
sities of Europe and America are proof of this. It may be that we can 
keep the dynamic, if we can capture the imaginations of those young men 
Vor. CXLVIII. No. 881. 1* 
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equipped by nature or training to become leaders of the emergent 
nations ; to capture their imaginations and, above all, engage their 
loyalties. We need to remind ourselves that one of the strongest of all 
human emotions is loyalty, which arises from the fundamental human 
need to belong to a group offering redemption from fear of isolation and 
from social impotence. It is this need to experience loyalty that is 
stultified to-day where surrender to caste, creed and tribe has withered 
and nothing has come in to fill the void. It is this sense of loyalty which, 
once captured by the Communists, could swell to a force too swift and 
irresistible for containment. 

The main task of our strategy, then, should be concerned less with 
economic matters than with the satisfaction of the latent loyalties of the 
Asian and African peoples. And here we should be unwise to look to 
institutions dominated by the white races. Only if colonial peoples can 
be truly convinced that the institution in question—let us say the United 
States of Indonesia, the French Union or the British Commonwealth—is 
a real partnership, based on genuine equality, will they give it their full 
allegience ; and present suspicions are very deep and wide. And while 
these world-spanning organisations are certainly needed, and should be 
more vividly presented to the world, they are too vast, too alien and too 
remote from daily life to inspire most Eastern peoples with the conviction 
that this is their own chosen group, for which they will make all the 
sacrifices that may be asked of them. 

We must start from nationalism, now deeply implanted in the East ; 
our task is surely to see it turned into a constructive and independent 
patriotism, and to widen the loyalties of the new leaders into a wish to 
serve their country, and not merely themselves. This is a formidable 
task indeed. Several conditions will have to be satisfied if such a loyalty 
is to become a living force. One is that the unit should be small enough 
to be comprehensible to the peasant, small enough to allow him the feeling 
that he himself is of significance and can, on occasion, influence events. 
The village rather than the megalopolis fills his social need. 

Another is that symbols of authority and nationhood should emerge. 
The king, the prince, the sultan, the chief—a living person is needed to 
focus loyalty and affection, rather than the impersonality of committees 
and creeds. Round the symbol must gather colour and excitement to 
stir the pulses and quicken the blood—bands, uniforms, medals, carnivals, 
pomp and parades. The need for drama, for periodic pageantry and 
ceremonial to break routine and allow emotions free play—something to 
fill the place of Greek Olympiad and drama, of the African dance, the 
American and British football match—is deep-rooted and, under our 
sober democratic system, too often suppressed ; and many of the out- 
breaks of violence we so smugly deplore may well arise out of an 
unsatisfied craving for a taste of the danger and mystery of life. 

If loyalty seeks rewards, the disloyal must also suffer penalties. These 
new nations can be built only if they revive and define the concept of 
treachery, which so preoccupied the minds of our ancestors during the 
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time of our own country’s formation, and punish it with the severity that 
all groups have found it necessary to use during the process of welding 
together diverse peoples into one nation. The rank and file will need to 
be convinced that to help in the building of their country is a noble and 
rewarding action, while to injure or betray it is both wicked in itself and 
disastrous to the miscreant. That is so far from being the case to-day 
that the trouble-maker is sometimes rewarded with positions of power in 
Government, while the man who renders long and faithful service, often 
reviled by his fellows as a toady and quisling, is lucky if he gets a framed 
certificate of merit. 

Nor should we remain, as we are apt to, on the defensive. It is surely 
a looking-glass situation, if you consider it, that a Power which, in the 
last few years, has bludgeoned into subservience and all but obliterated 
some eight once-sovereign nations should pose as the champion of 
nationalism, while a Power which, during the same period, has freely and 
willingly granted complete independence to four former satellites should 
be stigmatised as an oppressor. Yet that is the position as between 
Russia and ourselves. For some unaccountable reason we have failed 
to make this clear to the oriental leaders, and many of them, with equal 
density, have failed to perceive it. Yet which record—and we deal here 
in facts, not promises—should most impress the ardent nationalist, that 
of Russia in Czechoslovakia and Poland, or that of Britain in India and 
Burma ? Is it beyond the wit of man to point the moral, for Asians and 
Africans, of the sad fate of the young lady of Riga ? With so many of the 
cards in our hands, we have not played them, and run a close risk of going 
to bed with the ace. 

Such observations as these can merely touch on a most complex topic, 
and are intended only to sharpen the suggestion that the answer to the 
appeal of Communism lies less in the narrow field of economics than in 
the wider and more far subtle one of history and psychology. To seek an 
answer mainly on the material plane is to make the mistake of fighting on 
ground chosen by the enemy. It is, perhaps, an even greater error to 
believe that Communism’s success has been based on its materialist 
doctrine. Only when Communism has allied itself with non-materialist, 
emotional forces has it swept ahead—with the strength of deep-rooted pat- 
riotism, as in Russia ; with reaction from corruption and oppression, as 
in China; and now, in the colonial East, with resentment against white 
imperialism and the colour bar. Economic development in a spiritual 
vacuum is a brittle weapon that would break in Western hands. The 
tempered weapons are surely those of the mind, our first objectives the 
hopes and imaginations of the colonial leaders. To reach it will need all 
our ingenuity and skill. It would be as well to start by looking for it in 
the right places. 








THE CRISIS IN GOVERNMENT 
By G. W. Keeton 


HE past few months have witnessed three important and related 

political manifestations which merit further examination. The first 
was a debate in the House of Lords initiated by a motion of Viscount 
Cecil, calling attention to the increasing and quasi-dictatorial powers of 
the Cabinet, in terms directly recalling Dunning’s famous resolution 
upon the power of the Crown in the reign of George III. The second 
has been the progressive relaxation of irksome (and in a number of cases 
unnecessary) controls upon the purchase and sale of commodities by a 
Government which, to its own consternation, saw its majority reduced 
almost to vanishing point at the General Election in February last. The 
third was the general condemnation by experts in constitutional law of 
the retrospective legislation embodied in the Finance Act of the current 
year for the purpose of making assessable to income tax certain paymenits 
of large capital sums to persons entering into restrictive covenants with 
the company employing them not to compete on retiring from manage- 
ment, when those payments were not assessable to tax at the time when 
they were made. All three are symptoms of a disease from which modern 
political life is suffering, and which may well prove fatal, unless steps are 
taken to control it. Put shortly, the disease may be said to be Over- 
government. Already in 1888, F. W. Maitland, with his customary 
insight, had observed this malignant growth, and at the end of his lectures 
on ‘ Constitutional Law,’ after describing how agencies of government 
had increased greatly in number and power since the Reform Bill, he 
commented : ‘ We are becoming a much governed people.’ That was 
over sixty years ago. To-day, the imagination cannot comprehend the 
enormous, octopus-like, structure of government with which we all 
struggle unavailingly, which stultifies its own efforts by its own com- 
plexity, and which, unless its onward rush is checked, must necessarily 
collapse, simply because the individual cannot indefinitely bear upon his 
shoulders the burden of this vast, unproductive machinery. 

This was indeed the underlying theme of the debate in the House of 
Lords on Lord Cecil’s motion, and the Lord Chancellor, who had the 
unenviable task of defending a system the defects of which are clearly 
apparent to him, could only plead in mitigation that if you have a state 
in which everybody looks after everybody else, then the process is apt to 
be complicated and the regulations extensive. The primary significance 
of the debate, like that in the House of Commons on Dunning’s resolu- 
tion, was not in the novelty of the opinions expressed, but in the fact that 
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the alarm which is widely felt has now been made articulate. The nature 
of the problem has been indicated. It is now for the ordinary citizen 
to do something about it. It must be emphasised, however, that although 
the debate in the House of Lords followed, in general, party lines, this 
question has little to do with party politics. It may be that the Socialist 
Government which has been in office since 1945 has availed itself over- 
freely of the machinery of control and frustration, and has extended it 
in a number of directions. It is none the less a very serious criticism 
of its predecessors that it found the machinery ready to hand ; and this 
criticism is still true, even when full account is taken of the existence, in 
1945, of most of the machinery of war-time control, devised to meet an 
exceptionally grave emergency. 

The history of modern political society is in large measure the history 
of the struggle of the ordinary citizen to exercise some influence upon 
government—and of his repeated failures to achieve that modest ambition. 
All governments distrust the governed. ‘They vary mainly in the extent 
to which they make that distrust manifest. Some, as in Nazi Germany 
ort Soviet Russia, manufacture an elaborate ideology, producing 
synthetically various ‘ communal’ objectives, couched in general terms, 
for which the mass of the people are quite arbitrarily assumed to be 
striving. Behind this collection of generalities, an organised minority 
forcibly assumes power, and then ruthlessly perpetuates its own 
ascendancy. In the Western world, the process of control is subtler in 
consequence of the existence of opposing political parties, each professing 
different ends. Such a system, however, could not work at all unless 
there was agreement underlying the policies of all parties to work the 
political machine in the traditional way. It is because the Communists 
reject such a fundamental assumption that they cannot be regarded as a 
normal political party. They are, in fact, a disruptive element in any 
non-Communist state. Even with this qualification, however, it must be 
conceded that the term ‘ democracy ’ as used to describe Western political 
society, has practically nothing in common with Greek democracy, and 
that it bears little resemblance to philosophic expositions of the meaning 
of the term. From the beginning of the nineteenth century, it has been 
assumed that political democracy is synonymous with the exercise of the 
vote by the adult population, male and female. Hence the successive 
extensions of the franchise during the nineteenth century, but these have 
necessarily involved the increasing insignificance of the individual elector. 
Since individual votes are so numerous that they are almost valueless, 
and it is only in the mass that they achieve significance, each extension 
of the franchise has increased the power of the major political parties. 
They have relentlessly driven out independent representatives and have 
destroyed smaller parties, and they exercise a predominant influence in 
the selection of candidates. When the candidate is returned to Parlia- 
ment, he finds himself controlled by the party system, without the support 
of which he cannot hope to be returned in a future election. Accordingly, 
it follows that those who control the machine of the principal political 
party are the persons who exercise political power in a Western democracy. 
In Great Britain, those persons are also the leaders of the party within 
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the House of Commons, and therefore can force legislation through 
Parliament. Again, they are the political heads of the Executive, and 
in this capacity they frame policy, and enforce its execution. Moreover, 
by the development of departmental legislation and administrative 
tribunals, much of what they do is beyond the reach of the courts or even 
the scrutiny of Parliament. Great Britain to-day illustrates the dictatorial 
powers of a Cabinet in extreme form for, unlike the United States, it 
possesses no effective Second Chamber. Further, again unlike the United 
States, it possesses no written constitution. Any constitutional change 
whatever can be achieved within the lifetime of a normal Parliament in 
little more than eighteen months by the use of a majority in the House of 
Commons, and the machinery of the recently amended Parliament Act. 
Perhaps even more serious, however, is the fact that Parliament can, and 
does, give away such wide powers to the departments without the 
possibility of such abdication of authority being challenged as uncon- 
stitutional. Recognition of the extreme gravity of this position can be 
found in several speeches upon Lord Cecil’s motion. It may also be 
added that the present position of stalemate between the parties is the 
only one in which the wishes of the ordinary citizen can be expected to 
be directly and constantly in the mind of either of the major political 
parties, although it may also be agreed that indirectly his influence upon 
the formation of party programmes is still extensive. 

It is the existence of a political stalemate which has been responsible 
for the marked change in attitude of the present Government towards the 
electorate since February last. For the time being, the Government has 
abandoned its interesting technique of treating the electorate as a species 
of guinea-pig upon which to try economic and political experiments of 
unknown potentiality. The recent election made it abundantly clear 
that the rigidity of control had provoked nation-wide resentment—a 
fact which might have been apparent somewhat earlier to any who had 
taken the trouble to study the history of the later stages of the Common- 
wealth. Accordingly, there has been an overhaul of the machinery, as a 
result of which some restrictions on domestic building, the points system 
for food, and petrol rationing have been important casualties. Whether 
these important advances will influence the floating voter, or whether, 
on the contrary, he will ask whether some changes of this kind might 
have been possible before the General Election, remains to be seen. So 
far so good ; but the ordinary citizen will no doubt have noticed that 
Government spokesmen have described the abandonment of these 
controls as ‘ concessions,’ and Dr. Dalton has described his own welcome 
removal of irritating restrictions on domestic comfort as an ‘ experiment 
in freedom.’ This attitude is extremely significant. Freedom, it would 
seem, to-day, exists on sufferance. If citizens are too exuberant, their 
fetters will be reimposed. This, however, should provoke no great 
surprise, for it is an inescapable consequence of a rigidly-planned 
economy. ‘ The Plan’ is a Procrustean bed, and if the individual fails 
to fit it, then he must be pruned to shape. From this standpoint, there- 
fore, the difference between the planned state of East and West is a 
difference of degree only. In the West the state has so far stopped short 
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of physical compulsion to enforce conformity with the plan. Moreover, 
it still admits the possibility that the authors of the plan may be replaced 
by others, professing different ideals. Nevertheless, both for employer 
and employed, the plan substitutes a remote and imperfectly conceived 
objective for individual effort, with the consequence that the sense of 
frustration develops, and responsibility and initiative decay. Conse- 
quently, the attention of the planners has been turned increasingly in 
recent months towards a search for ‘ incentives.’ Should that enquiry 
prove insufficiently rewarding, there remains then only the question of 
compulsion. So long, however, as opinion here remains as evenly 
divided as it is to-day, then compulsion remains outside the range of 
political activity. 

Even though physical compulsion as yet remains forbidden as an 
instrument to enforce conformity with a plan which seeks to control, not 
only the individual’s property and livelihood, but the incidents of his 
daily life (as when the present Government banned mid-week sport in an 
attempt to raise output), the weapons at its disposal are already numerous 
and formidable. Prominent amongst them is retrospective legislation in 
the field of taxation. It may be conceded at once that precedents for the 
course taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer this year in regard to 
capital payments can be found in Finance Acts of inter-war years. This, 
however, proves nothing at all. The attack is not upon some particular 
Government, but upon Government generally, for oppressive use of 
power. A suggestion was made in newspaper discussion that because 
similar clauses could be found in earlier Finance Acts, then the practice 
was sanctified by ‘ precedent "—an argument which, if conceded, would 
legalise successful burglary. Further, it was suggested that the rule 
against retrospective legislation applies in reality only to criminal law, 
and finally, that capital payments of the kind made taxable in this year’s 
Budget were ‘ anti-social,’ and therefore ought to be suppressed, whether 
or not in fact they were technically legal when made. The last argument 
merits careful attention. It bears all the hall-marks of totalitarian 
doctrine, and it implies that anything of which the ruling clique dis- 
approve can be suppressed, without the necessity of passing special 
legislation to condemn it. 

There can be no doubt, however, that taxation statutes have in the 
past always been regarded as governed by the rule restraining retro- 
spective legislation, even though that principle was occasionally infringed 
in the inter-war years. Indeed, the claim now made by the Executive to 
catch for purposes of taxation sums of money which under the existing 
law are not taxable, is precisely the same as that made by the first two 
Stuarts, and which was then decisively rejected by Parliament. To-day, 
however, the Executive possesses a docile Parliamentary majority which 
exists to give legislative force to Ministerial exhortations. Hence the 
present controversy. No one questions the legal right of Parliament 
(i.e., the Cabinet) to legislate on any topic it likes so long as it retains 
sufficient discipline over its followers. The question is simply one of 
constitutional ethics ; and lest this aspect of the matter should be lightly 
dismissed it should be added that to-day constitutional ethics have become 
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more important than constitutional law. With the destruction of the 
House of Lords as an important political force, any Government can pass 
any legislation whatever, which it considers to be necessary. What 
legislation it will enact depends upon the opinions it holds upon the 
tights of citizens, and whether it proposes to continue in office by the 
normal processes of elective government. If its opinions are absolutist, 
then the life and livelihood of every citizen are at its mercy. —- 

Now the aspect of the provisions in this year’s Finance Act which 
has received most attention is that the practices aimed at were a serious 
example of tax-avoidance which it was the duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to stop. To this, the reply was promptly made : By all means 
stop it by a clause in future Finance Acts, but do not make taxable 
retrospectively something which was untaxable at the time when it was 
done. ‘This limitation, in turn, has been described as a technicality, 
unworthy of serious consideration. One point must be made at the 
outset. The attack is not, or at least should not be, concentrated upon 
Sir Stafford Cripps or the present Government. Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his speech on the Finance Bill of 
1936 (in times less difficult than these) expressed himself in stronger 
terms than the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in fact made a 
clause in that Bill tetrospective in operation for the previous year— 
thereby giving just one mote illustration of his quite remarkable lack of 
political instinct. During the same debate, no less eminent a lawyer than 
Sir John Simon (as he then was) expressed himself as being in full agree- 
ment with what was done. 

The question therefore cannot be regarded as a party question. Both 
parties have sinned, and this can scarcely be regarded as surprising. 
Whilst in office, they possess a weapon—taxation—of virtually unlimited 
power. Since the need of modern governments is always for more money, 
it is not remarkable that the weapon is relied on ever more extensively. 
For this reason, it is regrettable that the instrument by which taxes are 
levied is precisely the same as our instrument for legislative change. It 
has become progressively easier to manipulate during the past century. 
Undoubtedly this has encouraged governments to become increasingly 
extravagant and wasteful. The last Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
make any stand against this tendency was Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, and his failure to evoke any response 
from his colleagues was responsible for his withdrawal from office. 

The present relationship between taxpayer and Treasury has often 
been compared with a game of hide and seek. Each successive Finance 
Act puts an end to various schemes of tax-avoidance, and a new crop 
promptly emerges. Chancellors of the Exchequer, in curbing them, can 
sometimes secure a little fleeting popularity by describing them as ‘ anti- 
social,’ and by suggesting that such methods of tax-avoidance, if 
successful, make it more expensive for the rest of us. From a financial 
point of view, this is a gross exaggeration, and from the standpoint of 
political ethics, it overlooks the fact that it is solely the extent of the 
Government’s exactions from those possessing rather more wealth 
the rest of us that has made this game of hide-and-seek necessary. No 
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more need be said on this point than that the schemes of tax-avoidance 
now practised were completely unknown until taxation became penal in 
incidence. Even this, however, does not go to the root of the matter. 
The rule against retrospective legislation in the sphere of taxation strikes 
at the foundations of our legal and political existence. It is one of the 
most important manifestations of the basic principles of our Common 
Law. Magna Carta settled once and for all that no taxes could be imposed 
without Parliamentary consent, and that major principle has been 
reaffirmed in all our subsequent constitutional settlements. Taxation, 
therefore, must be levied in statutory form, and a statute which imposes 
a tax is a statute which removes ftom the subject property to which 
Government would otherwise have no title. Accordingly, therefore, the 
onus is always on the revenue to show that what is claimed is within. the 
words of the statute. The courts have again and again affirmed this 
ptinciple. As Lord Hanworth put it in Dewar v. Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners * : 

‘ Hither in the clear words of a taxing statute the subject is liable or, if he is 
not within the words, he is not liable.’ 


From this it follows that if the subject so arranges his proprietary 
and contractual obligations that tax is not assessable where otherwise it 
would be, then provided he contravenes no other rule of law (¢.g., penalis- 
ing fraud) he is beyond the reach of the Revenue. This, too, has been 
repeatedly affirmed in a succession of judicial pronouncements of the 
very highest authority. For example, in Levene v. Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners * Lord Sumner said : 


‘It is trite law that His Majesty’s subjects are free if they can to make their 
own arrangements so that their cases may fall outside the scope of the taxing 
Acts. They incur no legal penalties and, strictly speaking, no moral censure 
if, having considered the lines drawn by the Legislature for the imposition of 
taxes, they make it their business to walk outside them.’ 


Again, in Inland Revenue Commissioners v. Duke of Westminster,’ the Revenue 
made a determined effort to establish the proposition that, although the 
transaction under consideration did not fall formally within the provisions 
of any taxing legislation, nevertheless, in substance it was taxable. The 
House of Lords, however, would have nothing to do with this doctrine, 
and Lord Tomlin commented : 


‘ Every man is entitled if he can to order his affairs so as that the tax attaching 
under the appropriate Acts is less than it otherwise would be. If he succeeds 
in ordering them so as to secure this result, then, however unappreciative the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue or his fellow-taxpayers may be of his 
ingenuity, he cannot be compelled to pay an increased tax. This so-called 
doctrine of “‘ the substance ” seems to me to be nothing more than an a 
to make a man pay notwithstanding that he has so ordered his affairs that the 
amount of tax sought from him is not legally claimable. . . . There may, of 
course, be cases where documents are not bona fide, nor intended to be acted 


2 [1935] 2 K. B. 351, 360. 
2 [1928] A. C. 217, 227. 
8 [1936] A. C, 1. 
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upon, but are only used as a cloak to conceal a different transaction. No such 
case is made or even suggested here. The deeds of covenant are admittedly 
bona fide and have, and have been given, their proper legal operation. They 
cannot be ignored or treated as operating in some different way because as a 
result less duty is payable than would have been the case if some other arrange- 
ment—called for the purpose of the appellants’ argument “‘ the substance ”— 
had been made.’ 

The doctrine of ‘the substance’ is a pernicious doctrine, which, if 
conceded, would threaten all financial security. It could be used to 
attack any transaction which the officials, or Government of the day, 
chose to call ‘ anti-social.” Notwithstanding some hesitation by some 
judges in recent years, it remains the case that the courts have unanimously 
pronounced against it. Hence the modern tendency of the Treasury to 
attack specific transactions retrospectively. 

It is, of course, common knowledge that a high degree of ingenuity 
is now exercised to place transactions in such a form that they attract 
as little taxation as possible. The draftsman is not always successful, 
however. Indeed, his failures are probably more important than his 
successes, and of one recent example of failure, Lord Greene said in 
Lord Howard de Walden v. Inland Revenue Commissioners * : 


‘For years a battle of manceuvre has been waged between the legislature 
and those who are minded to throw the burden of taxation off their own 
shoulders on to those of their fellow-subjects. In that battle the legislature 
has often been worsted by the skill, determination and resourcefulness of its 
opponents of whom the present appellant has not been the least successful. 
It would not shock us in the least to find that the legislature has determined 
to put an end to the struggle by imposing the severest of penalties. It scarcely 
lies in the mouth of the taxpayer who plays with fire to complain of burnt 
fingers.” 

It is, however, worth while enquiring why tax-avoidance occupies 
such an important place in the legal and commercial life, not only of 
this, but of every other important trading nation outside the Soviet 
Union, and also why it is simply a twentieth-century phenomenon. Is 
not the reason that taxation, as a method of State-intervention in the 
lives and commercial activities of its manufacturing and commercial 
classes, has now reached the point where it is considered to be a form of 
oppression ? If it is said that industrialists, merchants and others ought 
not to feel that way, that is no answer to the fact that they do. Indeed, 
the merchant or industrialist feels about taxation precisely what the 
employee feels about a controlled economy in which high paper wages 
fail to produce him the things he wants, but which the Government thinks 
either that he ought not to want, or alternatively, that he ought to want 
only in strictly limited and rationed amounts. The employee has one 
way of replying to excessive control, the employer another. It is quite 
idle to denounce both as ‘ anti-social.’ Labels do not alter facts. 

It is now possible to draw together the various strands of this dis- 
cussion into a unified pattern, and to state conclusions. We are to-day 
suffering from the disease of over-government. Just as the capitalist 


* [1942] 1 K. B. 389, 397. 
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world has seen the great combine drive out the small enterprise, so that 
gteat monopolist trusts have developed, culminating in the gigantic 
state-monopolies of this country and the Soviet Union, and as in the 
industrial world the big unions have eaten up the lesser unions, so in the 
political world the great party machine has steadily grown in power and 
destroyed its lesser competitors. In some states the process has already 
reached the point where one party alone is tolerated. In Great Britain, 
the British Dominions, and the United States, however, we have the 
two-party state which can survive only so long as the underlying assump- 
tions of our political association are accepted generally by both parties. 
But the maintenance of that agreement in Great Britain and the British 
Dominions is becoming increasingly difficult because of the increasing 
range of official intervention with every aspect of human life, and because 
the rigidity of party discipline gives the Government in power (in reality, 
a small group of its leaders) quasi-dictatorial powers. Such powers 
tend to become ever more extensive. In their financial aspect, because 
of the increasing elaborateness of the machinery of social integration, 
the powers tend to be used more comprehensively to appropriate an 
ever-larger amount of the individual’s income, and to control the spending 
of what is left. It is only necessary to think of the use in Great Britain 
during the past thirty years of such (originally temporary) taxes as 
entertainment tax, purchase tax, and betting tax, and the enormous 
increases in income tax and surtax, and in the duties on alcoholic drinks, 
tobacco and petrol to appreciate what has been happening. One needs 
to be no prophet of doom to realise where this must necessarily end. 
The financial history of France in the two decades which preceded the 
French Revolution is a valuable pointer. Unfortunately it is the case 
that the appetite for control and taxation grows with what it feeds upon. 
That appetite is perhaps at its most voracious in the Soviet Union, but 
the appetite of the Western world continues to grow. It is also true 
that the efficiency of control descends sharply with each increase in its 
complexity. In Imperial China the machinery developed to such a point 
that, in theory, the magistrates controlled every aspect of the citizen’s 
life from the cradle to the grave in accord with the principles of Confucian 
philosophy. The result was that large numbers of officials were busily 
engaged in writing to one another either about nothing at all, or about 
totally fictitious episodes, such as wars against frontier tribes in which 
the writer scored imaginary victories, or domestic perils successfully 
averted by the exercise of great resource. The citizen, for his part, had 
perfected his own technique for the purpose of circumventing authority. 
The result was a destruction of all sense of public responsibility, and a 
cult of family preservation which, though understandable, has been one 
of China’s main weaknesses in modern times. It would be an odd 
conclusion to so much Western planning if we were to achieve a similar 
result. To preserve a balance between freedom and control in the mid- 
twentieth-century conditions of economic and political insecurity is a 
task of immense difficulty ; but it must be attempted, if the modern state 
is to remain a satisfactory setting for the social activities of the individual. 
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trends in France, Germany and Italy. 
THE FRENCH REVIEWS 


By J. G. Weightman 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


e his lively Lettres a Sophie Volland, Diderot tells the story of a 
chance meeting between Montesquieu and Lord Chesterfield in Italy. 
The two famous aristocrats spent several days arguing about the respec- 
tive merits of their two nations, until finally, ‘ The Lord (Chesterfield) 

with the President (Montesquieu) that the French were cleverer 
than the English but that, on the other hand, they were devoid of common- 
sense.’ Englishmen have continued to make this same point ever since, 
and it occurs again very forcibly to anyone who turns from the temperate 
teflectiveness of the English reviews to plunge into the intellectual 
turmoil of their French contemporaries. The first sensation is one of a 
rush of brains to the head ; the temperature goes up by several degrees, 
and dazzled eyes have to adjust themselves to a whole French firmament 
of stars and constellations, which are worshipped and defended with an 
intellectual passion quite unknown to us. Péguy, Gobineau, Simone 
Weil, Personalism, Existentialism—these are only some of the themes 
dealt with during the last few months. And the average contributor 
is so steeped in culture that, for instance, a short, two-page review of 
current films in the May number of La Tab/e Ronde contains references to 
Goethe, Napoleon, Spengler, Charles du Bos and Les Temps Modernes, and 
ends on a quotation from Kierkegaard, not in inverted commas. 

It is easy to feel amused at the rather mandarinesque silliness which 
crops up in every French review as a result of this overcharged 
atmosphere. Of course, the deification of writers and the mania for 
anniversaries and ‘ interpretations ’ are not unknown in England, but 
they have gone much further in France. We cannot but smile when we 
find a reputable monthly like Les Cahiers du Sud devoting six pages to 
so-called ‘ Letters’ from Péguy to Jules Isaac, which are of the following 
kind : 

‘ Thursday sth February 1903. 

Bourgeois thinks you could do a very good Letter from Nice ; the carnival 
seen by someone who knows nothing about it. I think so too. 

Charles Péguy.’ 


This is hardly better than Shakespeare’s laundry bill. But the prize for 
high-falutin’ hero-worship should perhaps go to Jacques de Laprade who, 
in La Table Ronde, begins an article on Montherlant’s plays thus : 


* That Montherlant’s plays must draw upon the springs of lyricism, nothing 
was more obviously foreseeable. Montherlant’s gifts find magnificent develop- 
ment in his dramatic works. There they change not so much in significance 
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as in orientation. But perhaps it would be fitting here to call attention to 
what is, and always has been, Montherlant’s lyricism ; noble accents, in truth, 
and ones to which could be applied a whole range of lofty epithets, but accents 
torn from a living man, mingled with the sharpness and vulgarity of reality, 
inspired by the circumstances, and also the reactions, and even the whims, of 
a writer who is too gifted for even his caprices not to be varieties of truth. 


And so on—nine pages of smug cat-stepping between ideas, of a kind 
not often met with in England. But we soon realise that this pretentious 
intellectualism is the consequence, in weaker minds, of the existence 
elsewhere of a sound and true intellectualism. It is as if the best things 
in the French reviews rose above a waste of intellectual froth, just as the 
best things in their English counterparts rise above a general level of 
unimaginitive stolidity. The French have the weaknesses of the intelli- 
gence and we, on the whole, have the weakriesses of common-sense. 


* * * * * 


The most notable recent literary event in France—if we dismiss the 
enormous mass of books in a ruthless generalisation—appears to be the 
emergence of a new mystic genius, a sort of female Pascal. Simone Weil 
was a French Jewess, trained as a professional philosopher, who worked 
in a factory and on the land in order to gain knowledge of manual labour, 
was on the Republican side in Spain during the civil war, and finally died 
in London in 1943, at the age of thirty-four. During the last two or three 
years, extracts from her note-books have been published in a more or less 
edited form. So far there have appeared an article, Nove sur La Suppression 
Géntrale des Partis Politiques, and four volumes, La Pesanteur et la Gréce, 
Attente de Dieu, La Connaissance Surnaturelle and L’Enracinement. Another, 
Journal d’Usine, is said to be in preparation. Her fame is rapidly spreading, 
as can be seen from the tone of the articles devoted to her. In the April 
Table Ronde, her former teacher, Alain, writes a Propos about her. Alain, 
now well over eighty, and himself an intermittent genius with a rugged, 
knotty style, is enthusiastic enough but, as often, rather wilfully unhelpful. 
More orthodox analyses of A/tente de Dien and L’Enracinement ate given 
by Aimé Patri and Anne Blanchard in Paru and Les Cahiers du Sud. Anne 
Blanchard makes the point that in spite of Simone Weil’s great gifts, her 
acceptance of suffering led her in the end to adopt defeatist political 
attitudes. But the most informative article about her is by Claude 
Mauriac in the May number of La Table Ronde. He defines her as 


*‘ A Jewess by birth, an agnostic by education, a Christian by vocation and 
a mystic in fact.’ 
Her mysticism arose from suffering transcended, as Claude Mauriac 
explains in the following paragraphs : 

“We know that she was constantly racked by headaches. “Must not 
forget that at certain points during my headaches, when the spasm was rising 
to a climax, I felt an intense desire to make some other creature suffer by striking 


him on precisely the same part of the forehead.” To this conftssion in La 
Pesanteur et la Grdce corresponds another note: ‘‘ Headaches—at certain 
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times, pain less when projected into the Universe, but Universe corrupted ; 
pain sharper when brought back into place, but something inside me does not 
suffer and remains in contact with an uncorrupted Universe.” But to physical 
suffering was added mental suffering on several levels, arising from an inner 
predisposition,—a suffering which was also soon projected into the Universe, 
as is shown by this passage from Astente de Dieu,—“ If I am sad, it is, in the 
first place, because of the permanent sadness that fate has imprinted once and 
for all in my sensibility, a sadness over which the greatest and purest joys are 
merely superimposed, and only through an effort of attention ; then because 
of my wretched and continual sinning ; then, because of all the unhappiness 
of this age, and of all past centuries.” 

‘We know too, although to my knowledge she nowhere directly admits 
it, that Simone Weil was ugly,—and ugly in a peculiar way—which is, from 
the outset, and even for a soul of this quality, the greatest misfortune that can 
befall a woman. But see how true happiness is implicit in this false misfortune ; 
** A woman, looking at herself in a mirror and adorning herself, does not feel 
the shame of reducing the self, that infinite being who looks upon all things, 
to the compass of a small space. . . . A very beautiful woman, looking at her 
reflection in the mirror, may very well believe that she is what she sees there. 
An ugly woman knows that she is not.” ’ 


Her mind sharpened by such anguish, Simone Weil meditates on God, 
the Church and society, and, to judge from extracts, her notes are, like 
Pascal’s Pensées, of great psychological interest, though perhaps not so 
strongly written. Like Pascal too, she had her revelation ; 


‘It was during one of these recitations (of a poem by George Herbert) 
that Christ came down and took me. . . . Sometimes, when I am reciting 
the Lord’s Prayer, Christ is present in person, but his presence is infinitely 
more real, poignant, clear and full of love than the first time he took me. . . .” 

People have argued for centuries for and against the validity of 
Pascal’s experience ; the argument about Simone Weil is just beginning. 


* * * * * 


The more purely literary reviews, such as Empédocle and 84, have not 
come to hand recently. In Les Cahiers du Sud, La Table Ronde and Les 
Temps Modernes, the most interesting pieces of writing are critical. Les 
Cahiers du Sud teverently present some poems by Robert Desnos, a 
Resistance martyr, who is said to have produced some good work. 
However, these specimens have a Maeterlinckian flaccidity : 

*‘ Depuis si longtemps que tu chantes 
N’as-tu pas soif ? N’as-tu pas faim ? 
Jai soif ! Mais la fontaine est lente 
Jai faim! M’aimeras-tu demain ?’ 
In this same number, there is a psychological interpretation of 
Racine’s plays by Charles Mauron, and a bitter-clever article by Jean- 
Marie Dunoyer on the limitations of journalism, Le Journalisme en une 
Legon. La Table Ronde has now got to the last instalment of a serial by 
Julien Green, Moira, a naive, puritanical, vaguely homosexual novel about 
a handsome, religious-minded young American, tempted by a loose 
woman. It is disconcerting for us, who are used to considering the 
French as being very sophisticated, to come upon these outcrops of 
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quaint, humourless directness. Julien Green is, of course, American by 
birth, but he is a successful writer in French. Another remarkable example 
was the serialisation last year in Les Temps Modernes of Simone de 
Beauvoir’s Le Deuxitme Sexe, a study of female sex-life, so laboriously 
serious that, had it not been for an occasional Existentialist term, the 
English reader might have believed himself back in the early nineteen- 
twenties. 
. * * * * 


Politically, the great subject was, until recent months, Communism. 
Now it has fallen into the background. The older intellectuals, having 
completed their break with the party, are no longer fighting a rear-guard 
action of explanation and regret. The last faint echoes of the once noisy 
argument can be heard in Testament Politique by Paul Rivet, in Les Temps 
Modernes. ‘The so-called Peace Movement still excites indignation among 
people who joined it in good faith. On all sides there are appreciations 
of Emmanuel Mounier, the left-wing Catholic philosopher and founder 
and editor of Esprit, who died suddenly in April at the age of forty-six. 
His editorial team have announced their intention to carry on, and in the 
last number he prepared (April), we find, under the general title Humanism 
against Colonial Warfare, an excellent series of articles in the best Esprit 
tradition on U.N.O. and the Dependent Peoples, The Psychology of the Madagas- 
car Revolt, Ethnology Rediscovers the Unity of Man, and Algeria ‘ Conquered 
and Pacified’. In the first, Jean Rous comes to the conclusion that the 
existence of U.N.O. has helped the Colonial peoples, and gives the fol- 
lowing estimate of the American attitude ; 


* America no longer believes in ‘‘ colonialism ” or “‘ colonial ” imperialism 
as a means to world expansion. She practices another kind of imperialism. 
She admits political independence, and makes it the prelude to economic (or 
even strategic) penetration of the peoples she has helped to achieve political 
independence: Such has been the case in Indonesia and in the Middle East. 
Such might be the case in North Africa, if France does not perform a right- 
about turn. However, even this political independence is granted in accordance 
with a given policy or strategy. Thus we saw that, for strategic reasons, the 
American anti-colonialist tendency was strongly checked in the early stages 
of U.N.O. For strategic reasons, the anti-colonialist tendency has again 
become strong during the last year. The aim is to raise up African and Asiatic 
nationalism as a barrier against Communism. Consequently, whenever an 
independence movement is suspected, for any reason, of containing Communist 
elements, it is rejected (refusal to recognise Ho-Chin-Minh in spite of his 
representative character). But when independence is claimed by anti-Com- 
munist nationalists (Indonesia), it is encouraged.’ 

This is a very moderate paragraph, as such writing goes, but it shows 
how much chillier the non-Communist French are towards the Americans 
than we are, and it condemns by implication French policy both in Africa 
and Indo-China. These two features of the French Left-Wing, but anti- 
Communist, attitude are worth bearing in mind now that America has 
promised support for the Indo-China campaign. The articles on Madagas- 
car and Algeria are much more bitter and outspoken. O. Mannoni gives 
a psychological analysis of the relations between the inhabitants of 
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and their French rulers. Put in its simplest form, his thesis is 
that the ‘ Malgaches’ either deify or despise the white man, which 
explains how a peaceable population can suddenly, because of some 
external event, pass from respect to savage cruelty ; on the other hand, 
the most consciously virtuous ‘ colonial’ has suppressed impulses which 
emerge in times of crisis ; 

‘For our unconscious self, the native always remains a “ savage,” onto 
whom we project our own unconscious savagery and, as it were, our own fear 
of ourselves, Rare are the European inhabitants of the Colonies who can see 
the native as he actually is, if this expression has any meaning, or, if it has not, 
who are able to enter into a really reciprocal relation with him. Most of them 
look upon him as Prospero looked upon Caliban. . . . The danger threatening 
the “‘ colonial ” does not lie in the actual fighting. He may even wish to fight, 
in times of confusion. . . . The danger is above all an imaginary one, as in a 
nightmare in which the dreamer fights with himself. And it is an unhappy 
feature of the colonial situation that it gives anguished Whites the opportunity 
to escape from their anguish by throwing themselves (alas, at small cost) into 
real violence, as soon as some pretext occurs.” 

* Projection,’ ‘situation’ and ‘anguish’; by means of these 
fashionable intellectual terms, Frenchmen are restating the problem 
presented a decade or two ago in artistic form by English writers such as 
Forster and Ackerley in A Passage to India and Hindoo Holiday. Addressing 
the French inhabitants of Algeria who think themselves enlightened, 
Francis Jeanson says 

* You are not conscious of being oppressors ; you do not recognise your 
likeness in the classic portrait of the “ colonizer ” ; but it is in an atmosphere 
of oppression and colonialism that you wish to begin free, human intercourse 
with beings whose liberty is hedged about with quite inhuman limitations. 
That is why, for them, your generosity remains a dead letter ; as long as you 
do not take it upon yourselves to attack such a régime, they consider you as its 
representatives.’ 

This upsurge of indignation is—as so often happens in France—given 
complete theoretical justification. In L’E+hnologie et l’Unité de ? Homme, 
Georges Balandier concludes, from a review of the latest anthropo- 
logical publications, that there is no basis for the distinction between 
primitive and evolved peoples ; human nature is ‘ continuous’ ; 


‘ This unity was foreseen by Lévy-Bruhl for, in the notes published since 
his death, he abandons his fundamental hypothesis, the notion of a “‘ primitive 
mentality.” This fact has considerable methodological importance ; ethnology 
(which was considered as a kind of sociology of communities with “‘ primitive 
mentalities ”) is inseparable from sociology, and both, in so far as they are 
explanatory, are inseparable from psychology. A regrouping of data and a 
regrouping of disciplines. We now see emerging a sociology which reaffirms 
the continuity of mankind, in place of the sociology of dispersal.’ 


* cd * * * 


Roused to action, perhaps, by the complacent publicity given in the 
press to the wedding of Franco’s daughter, Les Temps Modernes under- 
takes in its May number to shake us out of the comparative indifference 
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into which we have fallen about Fascist Spain. In a very long article, 
E. N. Dzélépy studies Franco’s behaviour during the war in the light of 
the various books of memoirs and the documents that have appeared 
since 1945 ; Lord Templewood’s As” Ambassador's Misssion, Mz. Chutch- 
ill’s volumes and German secret documents. He has little difficulty in 
proving that Franco was wholeheartedly with Germany and Italy against 
the democracies, and only turned to the policy of tergiversation, for 
which Mr. Churchill was so grateful, when he began to have doubts 
about a German victory. Monsieur Dzélépy ends, however, on a note 
which to us, who live in England, does not sound quite so authentic. 
He flatly declares that the American and British governments are simply 
waiting for a suitable opportunity to bring Spain into the United Nations ; 

‘ This is the task that the British and American governments have now 
set themselves. In spite of their repeated statements that they stand by the 
resolution on Spain adopted in February 1946 by the General Assembly of 
U.N.O., in reality all their efforts are now directed towards cancelling this 
resolution.’ 


We may think that Monsieur Dzélépy underestimates the opposition to 
this tendency both within and without British and American ruling 
circles, but here again it is worth noting that Les Temps Modernes, although 
anti-Communist, has thought fit to publish his article. 

Three other articles, contributed by Spaniards, describe life in Franco 
Spain. They are as depressing as they are moving ; their effectiveness 
might have been still further increased, perhaps, if dates and sources had 
been more clearly indicated. At times the text has the passionate blank- 
ness of refugee literature ; whether this is due to an intrinsic weakness in 
the writing, or to a lack of imaginitive power in the reader, we cannot say. 
There seems little doubt, however, about the suffocating effect exercised 
on education by Spanish Catholicism, ‘ which is quite different from the 
Catholicism of the rest of Europe.’ Quotations from official sources 
show that Franco’s educational policy is at least as benighted as that of 
Soviet Russia ; “beliefs not ideas,’ ‘nothing against the dogma or 
outside the dogma,’ and ‘ a political fighter is worth more than a scholar.’ 
(The French word here is ‘ savant,’ which may mean scientist). The only 
difference seems to lie in one slogan—‘ technical training is an absurdity ’ 
—which shows why Spanish Fascism is stagnant whereas the Soviet 
variety is dynamic. 

* * * * * 

It may interest English readers to know that La Table Ronde publishes 
enthusiastic accounts of George Orwell’s and Nancy Mitford’s books, as 
well as an ingenious and exhaustive analysis of Hitchcock’s film Rope, 
proving that its half-hidden theme is homosexuality. Not having seen 
the film, the present writer cannot appraise the value of this thesis. As 
far as he remembers, it was not put forward in any English review ; 
nevertheless, since The Listener was able to publish in April a good and 
extremely bold erotic (heterosexual) poem, without causing the slightest 
ripple of indignation or even interest, he is inclined to believe that in 
these matters the French public is more perceptive. 








SEWER WARFARE IN THE 
WARSAW RISING 


By General T. Bér Komorowski 


‘7 IVE and learn’ is a familiar expression, in fact almost a cliché. 

For us, however, engaged in a mortal struggle with the German 
occupants in Poland, it rang with a fresh note of truth—especially if we 
reversed the words thus : learn and live. For we had to learn a lot if 
we were to live at all. 

The Polish Underground Army, the ‘Home Army ’ as we called it, 
although organised on the usual lines of normal Armed Forces with 
Commander-in-Chief, General Staff, Officers and Ranks—had to cope 
with a very particular kind of warfare, in which not only special tactics 
were necessary, but also a new brand of courage and a different sort of 
discipline. Lightning reaction to danger, calm attitude in suspicious 
circumstances, the necessity of quick thinking and a talent for makeshift 
and readjustment to continually changing conditions, had to become 
part of our mental outfit. These factors, all important during the long 
years of secret work, remained valid even when the Home Army was at 
last able to attack the Germans openly in the streets of the Capital during 
the Warsaw Rising. 

It was the 1st of August, 1944—‘ zero hour’ on a sunny afternoon. 
Like a snake changing its skin the Home Army shed forged identity 
papers, nondescript civilian clothes and other paraphernalia of ‘ under- 
ground ’ camouflage. Instead, every man and woman proudly displayed 
a red and white armlet, which identified them as Polish soldiers. 

Handling our long concealed weapons, we stepped out from secret 
hiding places on to the sunlit pavements and met the enemy face to face. 
All around us the city was throbbing with a frantic desire for freedom. 
The first shots were fired and the fierce, unrelenting struggle had begun. 

It started in many points of the city at once, working its way through 
streets and squares according to the plan of merging the isolated battles 
gradually into a single operation. To achieve this uninterrupted 
liaison between units as well as with Headquarters was most important. 
Within the limits of our abilities everything had been prepared to cope 
with this necessity. District Commanders were provided with short- 
range wireless sets and in Headquarters we had several powerful ones, 
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fit to communicate with London and distant units of the Home Army all 
over the country. Moreover, groups of couriers and messenger girls 
placed in every district were to link up the smaller detachments. But as 
time went on the situation became disastrous. Overwhelming German 
Forces breaking through our positions completely isolated some of the 
districts, wireless equipment was often destroyed by shells and fire and 
couriers could no longer circulate across the German lines. At that 
time we had our Headquarters in the Old Town, an ancient district of 
Warsaw, where the battle raged furiously and incessant artillery fire and 
air raids dangerously interfered with the regular use of our wireless. 
Thus our entire liaison system was disintegrating. A quick readjustment 
was vitally urgent. 

I do not remember who was the first to think of the city sewers. They 
were a network of tunnels and narrow passages carrying sewage to the 
river Vistula. Built sixty years before, they formed a complicated 
labyrinth under the houses and streets of the capital. Once already, in 
1943, they had been used for communication purposes when the fighting 
was going on in the Warsaw Ghetto. Before starting the job of 
liquidation, the Germans had the district surrounded by a high wall and 
a cordon of police. By means of the sewers, food, arms and ammunition 
were smuggled to the fighting Jews, and couriers of the Jewish Under- 
ground went to and fro. Across this route, too, many young Jews 
managed to escape during the massacre. Once the Ghetto had been 
destroyed the sewers were forgotten, especially as only a very few people 
had ever been wise to the secret. 

Now the idea cropped up again. Our problem, however, was more 
complicated. The sewers which linked the Ghetto to the outer world 
were roomy enough and the distance to cover was rather short. What 
we had to deal with were innumerable, intricate tunnels varying in size, 
depth and velocity of current, which meant a lot of preparatory work 
before we could make use of them on a large scale. The routes had to 
be explored and fixed, the currents studied. No one was ordered to do 
this job—to lose one’s way in the dark passages meant certain and 
horrible death in the stinking slime. Nevertheless, we had plenty of 
volunteers, who with greatest self-sacrifice, went down the filthy, for- 
bidding passages in an ultimate effort to link up the torn shreds of fighting 
Warsaw. Great help in this pioneer work was given by the women’s 
units. Those who volunteered for it were called ‘ Kanalarki’ (Sewer 
Girls) from the Polish word ‘ Kanal’ for sewers. They carried orders, 
explored new passages and removed obstacles. Many of them perished, 
all came up so exhausted after hours spent among the filth and stench, 
that they had to be specially treated and dosed with stimulants before 
they could speak normally again. 

The size of the subterranean passages varied. The smallest ever 
used were 3 feet high and 2 feet wide. Sharp débris strewed the semi- 
circular floor making hand support impossible when crawling, for the 
slightest scratch was apt to become septic. Often two sticks were used 
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for support and progress was made in short jumps, rather like the motion 
ofakangaroo. It was very slow and awkward. One route leading from 
the Old Town to the centre of the city through a very narrow passage, 
required as long as nine hours to cover no more than a mile. This 
snail-like crawling in total darkness—lights were banned or strictly 
restricted for security reasons—often caused panic. The feeling of 
terror was increased by the difficulty of breathing in a fetid atmosphere, 
and by the impossibility of turning around. If an immovable obstacle 
was encountered the only way was to back out. Many a man well 
known for his dash and courage in open battle lost his nerve in these 
conditions and collapsed after only a few hundred yards of such progress. 

Other tunnels were high enough to permit a more upright position. 
But such ‘ comfortable’ passages were not many and just as dangerous, 
although in a different way. Constructed to collect sewage from many 
districts and being fed by other sewers, their water level was rather high, 
the current strong and progress only possible with the help of a safety 
rope. In some points the sludge brought into the main by many 
tributary pipes created positive whirlpools, fatal if one were to slip on 
the slimy bottom—an easy thing, especially when pushing against the 
current with a burden of ammunition or medical supplies balanced on 
one’s shoulders. An awkward step and you were done for, your body 
carried away by the rapid flow. 

As time went on a system of traffic was worked out. I set up a 
section on my Staff to deal with subterranean communication. Engineers 
were kept busy fixing duck boards and safety ropes, marking danger 
spots and putting up warning signals. In view of the growing import- 
ance of the sewers which had become an essential element in the battle, 
sentties were placed at the entrances, keeping guard day and night. No 
one was allowed to use the passages without written orders issued either 
by a District Commander or myself. Down below patrols checked 
these ‘ travel documents,’ helped people who had lost their way and in 
some instances regulated the level of the water. Wherever possible 
sappers had built dams to control the flow. If a column was to leave 
the Old Town going towards the Vistula, that is with the current, the 
Old Town dam was closed, the water below falling in consequence. If, 
on the contrary, an expedition was made in the opposite direction to 
reach the centre of the City, the dam was left open, to drain the water 
from intervening passages. 

On account of these dams and also for other reasons (most of the 
tunnels were ‘ one way streets’ being too narrow to permit traffic in 
both directions simultaneously) elaborate time tables had to be worked 
out for the more frequented routes. I remember, for instance, that 
columns going from the Old Town to the Centre, left every half-hour 
from midnight till 3 a.m., whilst traffic in the opposite direction functioned 
between 8 a.m. and noon. 

London played a big part in helping us to fix all these intricate details 
of the sewer liaison system. The wireless sets of the District Commanders 
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were too weak to contact each other, but were able both to receive and to 
transmit signals from powerful foreign radio stations. For this reason 
hundreds of messages about the use of sewers were sent by all districts to 
London, whence they were re-transmitted again to units sometimes only 
a few hundred yards apart. To replace such complicated means of com- 
munication we tried to lay telephone wires along the sewers but never 
really succeeded, owing to the shortage of insulated wire. 

Strangely enough all this feverish activity did not at first attract the 
attention of the enemy. The Germans, although puzzled and infuriated 
by the discovery that isolated districts were in touch again and able to 
co-ordinate their attacks, did not, however, realise that couriers, 
messenger girls, troops and transports of ammunition were passing under 
their very positions. One of the most frequent routes ran immediately 
under the Gestapo Headquarters. Having for five years fought the 
elusive Polish Underground, the Germans still could not imagine that 
now, in the midst of an open rising, the Poles had literally gone under the 
gtound and were creeping beneath the pavement on which stood Nazi 
strongholds. In fact, their final discovery was due to an accident. 

It happened when the German troops were ordered to dig a tunnel 
with the intention of blowing up the Exchange Building where we held 
a strong fortified position. During this operation they came across a 
sewer about 4 feet in diameter, and continued their work digging under 
the pipe. At a certain moment they heard the rumbling echo of move- 
ment in the sewer and realised what was going on. The consequences, 
for us, were not very pleasant. All the manholes in German occupied 
areas were opened and down came hand grenades, mines and tins of 
poison gas. Some passages were repeatedly blocked with rubble and 
bags of cement, or grenades were hung in tunnels, with the pins removed. 
If somebody crawling along hit one of these he was immediately blown 
to pieces. In some cases teal battles developed inside the sewers against 
German sappers or soldiers who were bold enough to venture below. 
It is difficult to convey the horror of these fights in the darkness, man 
attacking man with knives, sometimes with bare hands and claws, rolling 
around like wild beasts, gasping for air and drowning each other in the 
slime. Nevertheless, the sewers continued to be used and their importance 
grew with every day that passed. 

On August 19th, a converging German attack was launched against 
the Old Town. Owing largely to the help which reached us through 
the sewers we managed to hold out longer than it was expected. Con- 
ditions however, became more and more difficult and on August 25th 
the Chief Signals Officer reported to me, bringing grave news, indeed. 
Out of our four wireless sets three were buried under masonry, blasted 
or damaged. Only one was still working, although subject to frequent 
breakdowns caused by shocks and concussion. The maintenance of 
liaison with London and the rest of Poland was seriously threatened. 

As C. in C. Home Army I could not risk such a possibility. More- 
over, having with me the Government Delegate and the Chairman of 
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the National Unity Council, I decided to move my Headquarters to the 
Centre of the city, using the sewer route. The statesmen were both 
men well over sixty. Under these circumstances, the usual narrow 
passage was out of the question, so the experts put their heads together 
to find a more suitable route. Another, larger passage was finally 
discovered from the plans of the city. It ran, it is true, for a big part of 
its length under German positions from where we could be attacked at 
any moment, but that was not the main difficulty. Our first patrol sent 
to explore the passage reported great damage to the tunnel from the 
destruction of buildings above, resulting in its being almost completely 
flooded. It would be impossible, they said, to keep one’s balance in 
the swirling mud. Consequently, the Old Town dam was opened and 
the water began to ebb. Observers in the sewer reported the fall of the 
water level at the rate of 1 inch in two hours. I fixed our departure 
accotdingly—for the night of August the 27th, twenty-four hours later. 
When the time was up, the guide was not too willing to lead us through, 
judging the current to be still very strong. We hesitated. At that 
moment another report came in from the Signals Officer. Apparently, 
the radio batteries were running down quicker than the mud in the sewer 
and we had no spares to replace them. A few more hours, and our 
wireless would be silenced. I ordered my Staff and the defence platoon 
to be ready to start the same night. 

Late in the evening I climbed to the observation post on the top 
floor of one of the few remaining buildings for a last glimpse of the Old 
Town. Everything was veiled by clouds of smoke and dust from the 
bombardment, but a strong western wind was slowly shifting this veil 
towards the Vistula. At my feet lay the ruins of what was once the 
pride of Warsaw. Nothing remained but the skeletons of burnt houses 
standing at rare intervals in a sea of rubble, with an occasional chimney 
thrust upwards like a gruesome, amputated limb. Stately houses, 
palaces, and churches, lay in gigantic heaps among a confusion of craters. 
The work of six centuries was destroyed for ever. Quickly turning, I 
hurried back to my quarters. 

At 11 p.m. we set out. First there was a couple of hundred yards to 
cross, brightly lit by flaming ruins. Over the destroyed Ghetto German 
flares went up with a whistling sound. Water from a burst main flooded 
the middle of the street, reflecting the red sky and the shadowy ruins. 
The entrance to the tunnel was within two hundred yards from a German 
outpost—in a square covered by its machine guns. We could get into 
the manhole only one by one, at varying intervals. The party lined up 
against the dark wall of a corner house. Every few minutes a shadow 
would detach itself and dash across to the sandbags around the manhole. 

I went down the narrow opening slipping and stumbling on the metal 
notches which served as steps. After a while I was in complete darkness 
except for a small circle of red sky above me. I had reached a dry ledge 
over the metal casing. Six feet below the water swirled past. Letting 
myself down I stood thigh deep in the mud. The acrid air stung my 
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eyes and a sudden wave of stench made me feel sick. Hardly keeping 
my balance against the strong current I grasped the safety rope held by 
the guide and clutching it with all my strength pulled myself forward 
making way for the next person. We were to start only when the whole 
party was lined up in the actual sewer. This took the best part of an 
hour. Two soldiers with tommy guns led the column, then came the 
guide, then my A.D.C., myself, the Government Delegate and immedi- 
ately behind him, my messenger girl ‘ Basia.” The rest of the party 
followed, with the guide’s helper at the rear. We each grasped the rope 
firmly in our left hand, placing the right one on the shoulder of the person 
ahead, so as to keep together and avoid the risk of being lost in the 
darkness. Just before moving off the guide checked the party, reminding 
us of the instructions : absolute silence—about three hundred yards 
further and we would be under German positions ; no lights, only the 
guide and his helper were allowed to use a totch ; any alarm must be 
given by three tugs at the rope ; every hour there would be short rest. 
We had to go about a mile and a half. This, we hoped, would take no 
longer than five hours. 

We set off. After a dozen paces I began to get the hang of the thing, 
discovering how to plant my feet, preserve my balance against the current, 
how to recognise the direction from the curve of the tunnel’s floor, how 
to use the sides for support without cutting myself. Ata certain moment 
we had to crouch, the passage there being only five feet high. Suddenly 
a woman’s scream rang out from behind me. For some seconds it 
echoed along the tunnel, terrifying, ringing in our ears even when it 
had died away. It was ‘ Basia’ who had slipped and was being swept 
back by the current. Fortunately, the Government Delegate managed 
to grab her in the nick of time and, helping her to her feet, saved her life. 

Occasionally our route was barred by a stream of water from the roof 
of the tunnel where it had been damaged by concussion from heavy 
shells and bombs. After a couple of such leaks I was soaked to the skin. 

After a journey of about an hour we arrived underneath the German 
positions. The sewer now was occasionally illuminated by light from 
open manholes. In spite of the danger of attack we breathed deeply as 
we passed them, to fill our lungs with fresher air. The water level had 
become slightly lower, but the mud thicker, and I helped myself along 
by placing my hands on my knees, inventing a new technique to avoid 
cuts on my legs from the sharp scraps of rubbish in the slime. When 
the guide switched his torch on for a moment, I could see bodies of cats 
afloat among indescribable filth and excrement. The air was steadily 
becoming more and more fetid. During the rests we could slightly 
change our positions but it was impossible to stand upright. Moreover, 
even a few moments of immobility made our teeth chatter with cold, so 
we trudged on, although our backs and leg muscles ached intolerably. 

At last the guide whispered that we had only five hundred yards more 
to go—rather less than one third of our journey. Finally I noticed the 
faint glimmer of a blue signal lamp in the distance. That last lap seemed 
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endless. The flicker cheated us like a will-o’-the-wisp, approaching and 
retreating tantalisingly. Then the sewer narrowed and we began to crawl 
up a slope. Just at the end my hand found a hanging rope. We were 
at the manhole. Half asphyxiated we emerged into the street. The 
fresh air poured all around me like an icy shower. Gasping, I felt dark 
spots dancing before my eyes. We collapsed heavily against the wall of 
sandbags which camouflaged the entrance to the sewer. 

Immediately, we were surrounded by the guard, every soldier pushing 
forward with eager questions—their homes and families were in the Old 
Town. Our answers came slow and reluctant. 

Without losing time I went into conference with ‘ Monter,’ General 
Chrusciel who was in command of the City Forces. Coming straight 
from the battle in the Old Town I was well aware that our resistance 
there was only a matter of days. The defenders lacked ammunition, 
food and equipment to such an extent that even the sewer route could 
not adequately provide their needs. They were exhausted and had done 
already more than was humanly possible. The district was one mass of 
tubble, but the lives of our soldiers should be saved. At first we decided 
to come to their rescue by a combined operation, the Centre forces 
attacking towards the Old Town, whilst the defenders of this district 
would try to fight their way through and join them. Such an attack 
took place during the night of August 30th but, although penetrating 
deeply into German lines, did not achieve its purpose. 

Only one means of retreat remained now for the Old Town forces— 
the sewers. It was a risky undertaking. It meant leading over 1,500 
soldiers into the passages where no more than 30 persons were ever 
allowed to pass ata time. It meant emptying the barricades and strong- 
holds of the defenders and opening the way to German advance, perhaps 
at the very moment of evacuation. Not to mention the difficulty of 
getting such a large number of people into the sewers secretly, without 
attracting the attention of the enemy outposts situated only 200 yards 
away from the entrance. And, once below, the troops would be almost 
defenceless. A few gas bombs through the manholes, an outbreak of 
panic in the tunnels would be enough to prevent anyone from getting 
out alive. For there could be no going back after the Germans had 
occupied our abandoned positions. This was the most difficult decision 
of the Rising. First, I ordered the evacuation of casualties. Luckily 
the water level had fallen noticeably so that it was possible to get through 
even the stretcher cases whom the doctors permitted to be moved. Only 
a few very seriously wounded remained and, as we heard later, met with 
a tragic fate at the hands of the Germans. After the successful removal 
of casualties, the Commander of the Old Town received instructions to 
evacuate the entire district through the sewers. Circumstances proved 
most favourable. The 1st of September, fifth anniversary of the German 
attack on Poland, was marked for the Old Town by fierce fighting on 
both sides. German losses were heavy and envoys came to the Poles 
proposing a few hours truce to collect the dead and wounded. Con- 
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sequently the following night promised to be rather a quiet one. Our 
district Commander quickly decided to take advantage of the situation. 
Orders for the withdrawal were issued and so began one of the most 
extraordinary exploits of the Warsaw Rising. 

Speed was essential because at dawn the enemy might renew his 
attack. Under the cover of darkness over 1,500 people disappeared, one 
by one, down the manhole. When first arrivals emerged at the Centre 
opening, the tail end was still standing around the Old Town entrance. 
For a time the whole underground tunnel was literally stuffed with 
people. There was no opportunity for rest—room had to be made for 
those that followed. ‘The soldiers had no sleep for several days and for 
a long time their diet consisted exclusively of potato crisps. The rifles 
slung around their necks seemed crushing burdens as they cluttered 
against the tunnel walls. Some, although utterly exhausted, still carried 
their wounded companions on narrow stretchers especially prepared for 
the occasion. 500 civilians and 100 German prisoners were also evacua- 
ted. The last soldier in the queue entered the manhole at the break of 
dawn, followed by the barricade guard and the District Commander. 

Next day the enemy returned to attack. Stukas, artillery, infantry 
went into action. Silence swept back at them from the barricades and 
the Germans took it to be a ruse to economise on ammunition. General 
Rheinefahrt’s forces, which were ordered to occupy the Old Town by 
August 19th, entered the deserted streets thirteen days later, slowly, 
cautiously, suspecting an ambush at every step. 

The Germans are not fond of practical jokes of this kind. They 
retaliated furiously. Choosing the most frequented crossing places in 
the sewers they poured petrol into the tunnels and set it alight. A stream 
of fire swept through the passages. ‘The horror was increased by moans 
and cries from the wounded and by hysterical laughter of those whose 
nerves had given way under the experience. The slightest sound in 
these tunnels was increased a hundredfold and repeated in an endless 
echo rolling along for miles. 

Our usual routes had become a real inferno, but still we used them 
until the end of the Rising, fighting regular battles around the manholes 
in areas controlled by the Germans. At that period some of our men 
emerging from the tunnels were blind for several days from the gas given 
off by corpses decomposing below in the passages. 

I have the impression that the part played by the sewer warfare 
during the Warsaw Rising has no precedent in military history. From 
a makeshift dictated by necessity to replace failing liaison, the sewers 
developed into organised routes through which not only equipment 
and ammunition was smuggled, but whole transports of troops moved 
from one point of the city to another, under the very noses of the enemy. 
They were also the tragic scene of heroic self-sacrifice, endurance and 
tenacity, tinged with that special brand of courage the award for which 
is oftea but a nameless death. 
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BIARRITZ REVISITED 
By E. G. de Caux 


HE summer of 1940 was one of the finest in the century, surpassed 

only, perhaps, by the glorious weather of 1914 when units of the 
B.E.F., landing in France, marched into action through orchards laden 
with fruit. One infantryman remembers to this day a raided bee-hive 
bursting with the season’s bounty. 

It was as if Nature, in those days of the first great war ‘ to end wars,’ 
as in June, 1940, when the ‘ phoney war’ ended with the collapse of 
France, was endeavouring, for her part, to show how beautiful life could 
be but for the folly of man. 

The Germans marching towards the Spanish frontier were eagerly 
ravishing this land of plenty where they found the butter of which they 
had been deprived in favour of the guns they carried. The price of a 
restaurant meal such as few of them had ever seen was then 18.50 francs 
and Hitler had decreed that 1 mark = 20 francs. 

When the tanks that had seen the Vistula reached the Bidasoa and the 
Armistice lull came, the German soldiers in the South began having the 
time of their lives, gorging themselves while they might. The humblest 
trooper could afford his fill. From across the English Channel still came 
shouts of defiance, but that was far away. 

So, ten years ago, the promenade at Biarritz was cluttered with German 
officers, swagger-swords and all, contentedly lolling in the green arm- 
chairs, to sit in which everybody paid a fee but they. Six years ago they 
were still there, though certainly with less content and less swagger. 
To-day, ah | to-day, only a few bastions of the Atlantic Wall remain to 
recall that the Teuton was once there. Many bastions have been sealed 
underground, beaches have been cleared, fore-shores de-mined, and on 
them holiday crowds flock gayer than ever, for the French are rejoicing 
in the recovery of a considerably greater measure of prosperity than Fate 
has vouchsafed to the defiant Britons who saved the situation in 1940. 
The joie de vivre of all classes is patent this summer and nowhere more so 
than on the céte d’ Argent, so called for its silvery sands that stretch over a 
hundred miles, the chief ornament of which is Biarritz with its two 
Casinos, three beaches, picturesque rocks and sandy coves. Here summer 
comes early and lingers late. 

Among the languages heard amidst the cosmopolitan throng of 
bathers and on the cheerful café fronts, English is to the fore. Quite a 
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number of the cars parked in glittering lines bear English markings. The 
Biarrots are delighted to have English people with them once more, for 
the sad end of the former colony is remembered with sympathy. Their 
ghosts haunt the bombed site of St. George’s Church, the rescued halls of 
the British-Ametican Club, erstwhile Kommandantur, and the fateful 
ochre-walled Casino where the Gestapo cast its net. Many of the former 
English residents are dead. Of the survivors a few returned to sell their 
property or the ruins thereof. Others, owing to financial restrictions 
preventing them receiving money from England, have perforce departed. 
The tourists are mere birds of passage, though the Biarrots hope, not 
only that more visitors from the British Isles will come, but that conditions 
will eventually enable them to settle and renew the ancient traditions of a 
residential colony giving the old distinctive touch to the social life in 
town and Casino, on the golf course and in the hunting field. 

Biarritz was badly bombed in 1944 when sea-based Allied aircraft 
destroyed the airfield at Parme on the outskirts of the town, killing 
several hundred inhabitants and Germans. A number of the houses then 
destroyed have not yet been rebuilt owing to shortage of labour and 
materials. 

Biarritz first came into the news in England when the Iron Duke, 
invading France victoriously at the end of the Peninsular War in 1813, ran 
a pack of hounds during the winter that his Headquarters was at St. Jean 
de Luz, preparing for the advance on Toulouse. Biarritz was then a little 
fishing village. The Empress Eugénie, Napoleon III’s beautiful Spanish 
wife, made it into a fashionable watering place for both French and 
Spaniards. Edward VII, when Prince of Wales, brought it into favour 
with the British aristocracy. His friends the Russian Grand Dukes fore- 
gathered annually here. Their onion-domed Church is still a feature of 
the seafront near the Imperial Palace, now Hotel du Palais. 

During three long months culminating in September, when bathing 
in the sun-warmed sea is at its best, high festival reigns from Biarritz 
all the way to San Sebastian, the Spanish p/aya Queen Cristina and King 
Alfonso made fashionable. In the years between the wars the Basque 
coast attracted ever more French, so countless villas were built from 
Bayonne southwards. Happier, more joyous colonies than those of 
Biarritz with its three sandy beaches, Guéthary on its cliff with beautiful 
views across to the lower Pyrennees, St. Jean de Luz on its perfect 
crescent bay and Hendaye, a long strip of delightful sands ending in the 
fresh waters of the Bidasoa—the frontier river—could hardly be found 
anywhere. Biarritz is the focal point of all this well-being and happiness. 

Ever ready to march with the times, the Town Council offers camping 
facilities. Owing to the danger of fire which last summer caused such 
terrible havoc in the neighbouring Landes, indiscriminate camping is 
forbidden in the great pine forests planted last century to hold the drifting 
sands blown inland by Atlantic winds. Certain beach sites have been set 
aside, water points provided and the presence of a couple of Gendarmes 
enable campers to wander off leaving their possessions under guard. A 
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small fee is collected, less than 1s. per day for a tent site. Post is dis- 
tributed twice daily at the camp. Rubbish is collected and water points 
kept clean. The ingenuity and cleverness of the French, their neatness, 
are in evidence. Detachable motor car seats make armchairs ; out of 
trailers appear gas cylinders and stoves. The glorious weather that 
generally can be counted upon in the South during this season makes an 
out-of-door life supremely attractive. 

It is a law of life that little heed is taken of the past, yet the story of the 
passing of the British community at Biarritz deserves to be remembered. 
Let those who read this judge and let the merrymakers of to-day spare a 
thought for the tragedy that overtook British families within the Casino 
walls a decade ago. 

When the victorious Germans marched into Biarritz hotfoot on the 
signing of the Armistice with France in June, 1940, they found some 
two hundred English still here. The last refugee ship sent by the British 
Government, the Arandora Star, had left St. Jean de Luz the previous day. 
A strong wind was blowing when she anchored off shore and the sight of 
the dancing fisher-boats out in the bay deterred some valetudinarians, 
loth in any case to leave their homes. So the great ship departed with all 
the able-bodied, as well as the Polish Division whose rescue was the 
ptincipal object of its coming. For some weeks the marooned English 
congratulated themselves on their decision to remain. Over cups of tea 
in the pétisseries, still well supplied, they felt inclined to commiserate with 
friends or relatives who had so abruptly departed. Despite anxieties, life 
was passing pleasant, the summer weather glorious. The American 
Consul and his wife, from delightful friends had ascended to the réle of 
faithful protectors, dispensing monthly allowances which eased monetary 
worries and who were ever ready to use their good offices with the German 
Commandant, Graf von Dietrich, a dapper aristrocrat, outwardly inscrut- 
able but reputedly benevolent. The only botheration was to have to 
report at the Kommandantur every morning at 8 a.m., although some- 
times if one sent one’s card by a servant or a friend the Germans did not 
mind. Nevertheless, the shadow of the sinister swastika (that bastard 
version of the ancient emblem of the Basques) displayed on flagmast and 
posters, lay over all. 

The passage of Hitler on his way to meet General Franco at Hendaye, 
brought a foretaste of German ruthlessness. On October 22nd, 1940, 
all British subjects were suddenly rounded up at the Casino Municipal. 
Convoked there, children included, for what they supposed was just one 
more exhibition of documents and registration, they found themselves 
snared, with armed guards at every exit. 

A burly German major, crop head, deeply scarred neck and Iron Cross 
complete, sat at a table in the vast Salle des Fétes. For five long hours he 
questioned his victims through an interpreter. Like sifting sands in an 
hourglass they passed, one by one, mere tools of fate. A few Irish were 
sent away grinning. The long wait was very trying for the children—of 
whom some were babies in arms—and for the aged, huddled on hard- 
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backed chairs. There was a blaze of light : the great chandeliers were full 
on and even the stage was incongruously lighted. Outside the sky was over- 
cast with the makings of an Atlantic storm. The wind howled. Drifting 
spray dashed against the plate-glass. The waiting victims gazed at the 
desolate scene of breakers pounding the deserted beach as implacably as 
the German machine was beginning to grind yet another lot of unfortu- 
nates in its grip. As each subject of his Britannic Majesty was deprived of 
his passport and the precious little blue book with the Royal Arms 
embossed in gold was flung on to the heap, a link seemed to snap. 
Despondency set in. 

From the Casino the entire British Colony, including nuns dragged 
from their Convents, were conveyed in vans to the Hotel Continental. 
There, nightclothes-less and toothbrush-less, they were herded in wards 
where several times during the night the Gestapo men came to count and 
make sure that none had escaped. Cabbage soup and garlic sausage 
towards 4 p.m. was a foretaste of coarser and less food to come. For three 
days the prisoners chafed under indignities and discomforts heaped upon 
them. Then, Hitler having departed, the British were freed as suddenly 
as they had been arrested. A couple of days later their passports were 
returned to them. Safe back at home, something of their former 
optimism returned. Bridge and tea-parties were resumed and, although 
life was becoming ever more difficult, especially for the poorer, one and 
all, with the steadfastness bred of immemorial custom, began to look 
forward to Christmas. They counted without the Gestapo. 

On Thursday, December sth, tramp of jackboots in the night, sharp 
orders, massive battle-helmets dripping rain, gleaming arms ; all this 
paraphernalia of war to round up harmless old men, women and children. 
In one room where the stolid-faced soldiery broke in, a wife was weeping 
beside the dead body of her husband. You must nevertheless come, they 
said to her. A French doctor present asked : ‘Do you want the dead 
man also ?’ Miss S. S., a septuagenarian invalid, living in a lonely 
cottage in a wood, was roused in the small hours. ‘ You are not fit to 
walk,’ a German medical officer pronounced, ‘ but you can be carried.’ 
So bedclothes were wrapped round a frail body taken away on a stretcher, 
an old Basque servant pleading in vain on her knees that her mistress 
might be spared. Only a nonagenarian, a helpless cripple and a couple 
of lunatics, were left. A Scotsman cheated Himmler of his prey at 
the last moment by collapsing and dying under the eyes of his would-be 

aolers. 
: Mr. McWilliams, the American Consul, went to the station to see the 
prisoners depart, but although indignant he could do nothing to alleviate 
their fate. The journey lasted four days and nights in bitter cold. Blinds 
drawn, the old people could but sit dumbly on the hard wooden benches ; 
children querulous, one and all miserable. There were long waits at 
junctions where Britishers from other regions joined the convoy. A baby 
was born ; mother and child died on the jolting floor beneath which 
clamouring iron wheels revolved as relentlessly as silent fate above. 
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Finally, a halt came at Besancon, a snowed-up frontier town. The camp 
was an ancient barracks last used by French Colonial troops. As the 
cheerless column stumbled through the entrance-gate someone started 
‘God Save the King.’ So it was to the solemn tune of the National 
Anthem that the exhausted British came to rest. 

To rest! The lousy straw left by the former occupants remained 
_ unchanged. It was the only bedding. Rats ran riot over the kitchen 
utensils. Water was lacking. Latrines were out in the open. Legs and 
arms were broken trying to get to them over frost-bound ground in the 
dark. Dysentery set in. Be it said, the execrable conditions in the camp 
drew expostulations from several German officers. From others not so. 
One of these while walking through an unheated ward where valetudin- 
atians sat about in the dull despair bred of ennui and discomfort, remarked 
airily, ‘ So, living in idleness and luxury !’ When the situation was at its 
blackest, R.A.F. machines appeared and smoke-wrote COURAGE across 
the wintry sky. 

International Red Cross inspectors arrived and conditions improved 
somewhat. Parcels from England were a great boon : warm clothing 
and tea, that prince of beverages for the elderly and weak. 

At the beginning of February, 1941, came release for all internees 
above sixty-five and certified invalids below that age. The camp at 
Besancon was condemned and the able-bodied removed to Vittel where a 
large hotel at that celebrated watering place was made ready to receive 
them. By the end of February the last of the liberated exiles had returned 
to the pays Basque. They found the mild weather of an early Spring, with 
daffodil, primrose, periwinkle, mimosa and heather abloom. But priva- 
tions had been too severe ; the shock to ravaged physiques too great. 
‘I died in the train,’ said one octogenarian Englishman cryptically to his 
daughters as they helped him, legs swollen to twice their size, up the 
ancestral stairs. He lingered only a few months. His wife who, though 
convalescent from an injured limb, had accompanied him to Besangon, 
soon followed. A Frenchwoman, knowing no English, she had been 
proud to suffer for England, for whom her eldest son had died on Vimy 
Ridge, Miss B., a sprightly octogenarian who saved her parcels in camp 
to regale her friends at Biarritz, lived indeed to fulfil her purpose and 
dispense Queen Elizabeth’s tea as she proposed. But an overstrained 
heart failed to respond one day as she breasted too valiantly the long hill 
to her home. 

The Germans interned alike mistresses and maids. Owing to differ- 
ence in age, more of the former returned than the latter. But separation 
proved no obstacle to faithfulness in service. Pathetic notes from 
prisoners to the free, accompanied by little parcels, would find their way 
from behind the barbed wire at Vittel to Biarritz with a few spoonfuls of 
tea, a scrap of bacon, a tin of jam. 

So the third winter of the war, the second under the heel of the 
Germans, dragged on. It was a severe winter with biting winds cutting 
to the bone. As February was ending and mild weather was approaching 
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once more, the Colony was again rounded up, all but a handful of the 
worst invalids. Then, one day, as before, quite suddenly, the bolt 
descended. With twenty-four hours’ warning to be ready (hand luggage 
only, food for three days) the ‘ last Guard,’ some sixty strong of the former 
colony of two hundred were embarked at noon on Friday, February 27th, 
1942, in a fourth class German coach labelled Breslau. As fifteen months 
previously, friends were at the station to wish them farewell, bringing 
small presents and bunches of early Spring flowers. A former mayor of 
Biarritz was present to bid them Godspeed. Although, among the 
travellers, the enthusiast who took a cage full of canaries to Besancon was 
absent, a girl leading a cheerful black cocker spaniel maintained British 
traditions. Nuns fingered their rosaries resignedly ; among them a frail, 
dusky figure from India and a robust Canadian representing the Empire. 
A stolid German officer passed the roll-call. 

Among the departing was a baby figure in a soiled woollen suit. 
Little Lilian, though barely three, and of French nationality to boot, was 
already a veteran of Besancon. This waif was going off for a second time 
so as not to become a worse waif. Such are the contradictions, both 
absurd and cruel, bred of war. When Italy joined in, Lilian’s mother, 
wife of a Frenchman, daughter of an English veteran of 1914-18, living 
at Nice, had begged her parents to take her baby to safety. So a one- 
armed grandfather and his aged wife, with a little bundle in its perambula- 
tor had trekked across France to Biarritz, which at the time appeared the 
safest spot in the country. But a few weeks later the Germans 
into Biarritz before the Italians reached Nice. The Armistice, by dividing 
France into two zones, cut Lilian off from her mother, so the grand- 
parents took her to camp rather than abandon her. 

The second exile of the English had been prepared with cruel fore- 
sight. A German fourth class carriage had been brought from afar, one 
of those country coaches for short journeys. Owing to a central corridor 
the narrow seats of wood were not long enough to lie down on. There 
was neither water nor heating. After three days and nights in this prison 
the trainload of exiles reached St. Honoré les Bains, a small spa in central 
France. No warning of their coming had been given ; nothing was 
ready for them. Hastily a hotel was opened by the French authorities 
after being closed for two years. Frozen pipes, no water, cobwebbed 
rooms, beds bate of blankets or sheets. Little Lilian’s grandparents both 
fell seriously ill and the babe herself developed peritonitis. 

One elderly Englishwoman managed to dodge the second deportation. 
Miss H. had survived Besangon with the firm resolve never to go again 
on such a journey. So on that fateful Friday she rose betimes and 
departed, basket in hand, gait rather stiff, but with bright black eyes 
twinkling, to the cemetery. This she thought would be the last place the 
Germans would search. Moreover, the railway line skirted the necro- 
polis, so she counted on a good view of the train to know when it would 
be safe to return home. 

The cemetery, with its good old country names of Scotch and Irish, 
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its resounding titles of Spanish Grandees and Russian Princes, its tongue- 
twisting Basque names, proved quite interesting. But mid-day passed 
and one and two and three o’clock. Miss H. esconced between cypress 
and marble ate her hard-boiled egg and took a draught of wine. That 
made her feel better as she munched amidst the tombstones. At last the 
convoy came rumbling and scraping round the bend. There was no 
mistaking it for one who had been to Besancon : the comfortable green 
coach for officers in front, the battered prison carriages in the middle, the 
guard troops behind. Miss H. stared at it, then got up and made for 
home. She felt rather sick at the thought of her friends huddled in their 
trepidating prison, affronting an immediate ordeal and a hazardous future 
once more with only one certainty: the literally dead one that the 
journey would end, for many, in the grave. Had not Besancon cost 
thirty lives the first week ? 

Back in the tidy little flat Miss H. felt better. Solitude did not frighten 
the gentle-voiced old lady who had long since grown used to facing life 
alone. Had she not the company of a few ancient chattels ? Her first 
glance went to the wall where the three noble heads of ‘ Les Chantres ’ 
voiced petrified song as the great sculptor Rodin felt it. Gratified once 
again by her favourite picture of satisfied endeavour she set about making 
herself a cup of tea, or what stood for it. A stuffed owl from his vantage 
point looked gravely on ; a gilt clock chimed cheerfully the hour. As 
Miss H. busied herself, ‘ The Campbells are coming, tra-la, tra-la,’ kept 
echoing through her brain, a confused but hope-fraught echo of the 
Commando exploits with which France was ringing. 

When at long last liberation came in August, 1944, less than a score of 
the original two hundred British were still in Biarritz, some bed-ridden in 
their homes, attended by devoted servants whose wages were long over- 
due. The good people of Biarritz had not forgotten their English friends 
and former patrons. The doyenne of the survivors, an indomitable octo- 
genarian who had lost three sons in 1914-18, was overjoyed when she 
received a large Union Jack to hoist over her villa. Colonel F., former 
Secretary of the Golf Club, gamely promenading with the help of two 
sticks was beset by shop-girls rushing to embrace him, followed by a police- 
man. Ina horrible moment he remembered that it was a French custom for 
men also to bestow osculations, so he hobbled hastily away. But the 
greatest satisfaction came when the Municipality hastened to replace on 
its desecrated pedestal the medallion of Queen Victoria, saved from the 
Germans. The monument to King Edward VII was beyond repair. It 
had been dynamited. 

There could be no thanksgiving service at the British Church. For 
one thing there was no Chaplain, for another the Church had been 
destroyed by Allied bombers. 

Before leaving, the Germans exploded an ammunition dump on the 
Céte des Basques where the self-styled Admiral of the Gulf of Gascony had 
installed his headquarters in one of the oldest British residences on the 
cliff-top. The charred walls of l’Hermitage, visible from far at sea, 
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remain a fitting emblem of the havoc wrought among the British residents 
of Biarritz by order of the leaders of Hitler’s Germany. 


* * * * * * 


Why recall this sad story ? The war is over, are not bygones best left 
as bygones ? There seem to be several reasons. 

Firstly, the admirable courage and spirit displayed by the members of 
the former British Colony in Biarritz deserves to be recorded and known, 
for it bears the imprint of the best qualities of the race. 

Secondly, in the process of building up a new and—let us hope— 
lasting friendship between the British and German peoples, the latter 
must be brought to recognise the difference that exists between the con- 
duct of the Hitler Government and the normal standards of civilised 
regimes. The majority of the Germans no doubt did not know what was 
going on in their own country in the death camps. Probably they do not 
realise to this day the odium brought down on the German race by the 
cold-blooded cruelty of their late rulers towards civilians such as the 
British residents in France and the British Colony in Biarritz among them. 

Failing indoctrination of vanquished by victor—hopeless owing to the 
magnitude of the task and considerations of time and expense among 
others—it only remains to fall back on recording the facts and leave them 
to speak for themselves. Their appeal to all men of good will is a virtue 
from which results may always be expected. 

We are not to be counted among those who believe that the German 
race per se is wicked and vicious, but the truth remains the truth. History 
should never be barred if told objectively. Although a very humble page, 
the above in so far as it concerns the story of the late Colony in Biarritz— 
its author believes—can stand the severest test as regards facts. What 
more is needed to give it sober value ? 
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DEMOCRACY AND INDIVIDUALISM 
By Charles I. Glicksberg 


SICKNESS has fallen over the contemporary scene, a veritable 
blight and paralysis of the spirit. Gone is the hopeful, forward- 
looking, optimistic faith in progress and in the unfoldment of the future ; 
gone, too, is our honest pride in our free democratic institutions, the old 
feeling of self-sufficiency, the Emersonian stress on self-reliance. In 
short, we have lost the inspiring conviction of our fathers that our destiny 
is indeed a high one. Now as we face the prospect of a third global war 
in which the use of the hydrogen bomb may destroy our civilisation, we 
are filled with foreboding, anxiety, and dismay. 

And yet it is only a little more than a hundred years ago that Emerson 
delivered his oration, ‘ The American Scholar,’ before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society at Cambridge. In it he protested eloquently against the forces in 
our culture that reduce man to a thing, a mechanical function, a bare 
marketable commodity. Even his protests are indicative of his rooted 
faith in the inherent greatness of man. It was the duty of the American 
scholar to explore and bring to light the unsearched might of man. The 
ctown and consummation of liberalism is to be found in this confident 
affirmation of the importance of the individual within the body social. 
The ultimate outcome of good government, the sole justification for the 
existence of the State, is that they can help to produce ‘ perfect’ indi- 
viduals who can fulfil their common purposes in work and play, construc- 
tion and creation. Not an ant-heap, not a swarm of standardised and 
efficient units, but men who are responsible to themselves, capable, if 
properly enlightened, of making wise decisions. Each man, as Emerson 
rightly felt, must feel the world is his, and treat with man as a sovereign 
state with a sovereign state. Man must plant himself indomitably on his 
instincts, and there abide. 

And Thoreau, in his essay on ‘ Civil Disobedience,’ stated his creed of 
uncompromising individualism, asserting his belief that that government 
is best which governs least, or practically not at all. Though Thoreau’s 
views as a philosophical anarchist are no longer applicable to the complex 
problems that the individual faces in our great society, his feeling that it is 
dangerous to destroy the autonomy of the individual is still sound and 
salutary. It is the people, he cogently argued, not the government, that 
are responsible for all the progress America has thus far achieved. ‘I 
think we should be men first, and subjects afterward.’ What he would 
foster is a true respect for the individual, the rights of man. ‘ There will 
never be a really free and enlightened State, until the State comes to 
recognise the individual as a higher and independent power, from which 
all its power and authority are derived, and treats him accordingly.’ That 
has the authentic ring of conviction, that voices a profound integrity we 
have somehow lost. 
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An even more buoyant and exultant note is struck by Whitman in 
Leaves of Grass and in his prose writing. He, too, maintained that all 
sacredness inheres in the individual. But in the abstract and mechanical 
conception of society that Marxism formulates, the individual is rendered 
naught ; the social structure of which he is an integral part is everything. 
From this causal nexus of determinism there is no escape. All men are 
ineluctably subjected to this conditioning process. Whatever they may 
think or feel, hope or strive for, believe in or affirm, is the result of their 
class and occupational réle in society. What is more, their thinking is 
inevitably biased by their class origin and function. Objectivity is a 
myth, freedom for the individual a mirage born of specious rationalisation. 
Man shapes his theories and his truths according to his interests and his 
needs, and these are, in turn, shaped for him by his position in the socio- 
economic system. 

The mind, in brief, is no longer an individual but social product. 
Whatever the mind is or achieves, it owes to the cultural complex, the 
pressure of its age. According to a Marxist critic like V. F. Calverton in 
The Passing of the Gods, the development of the mind has been conditioned 
‘ ultimately by the economic factor ’—a conclusion which he derives from 
dialectical materialism. Class interests operate by moulding reality in 
behalf of their own ends, and their influence, it is alleged, is present in all 
social thinking. 

What is highly objectionable in the Marxist method of analysis is its 
obsession with class co-ordinates of thought. It presents man as a pure 
automaton, a class-conditioned robot. It denies the existence of the 
differentiated individual mind, with its affect-laden subjectivity, 
its metaphysical cast, its creative uniqueness, its cosmic consciousness, its 
religious yearnings. —The minds of individuals are but reflections of the 
classes to which they belong. It is this reductio ad absurdum which is so 
abhorrent to the liberal, for it denies man the very element of uniqueness 
which constitutes his individuality. 

This is an incredible travesty of the live, full-blooded, unified indi- 
vidual as we know him, the individual engaged in making daily decisions 
and in reacting to the challenge of his environment. Small wonder that 
so many intellectuals have been attracted to the doctrine of Existentialism, 
with its exaltation of individual freedom. In What is Literature ? Sartre is 
concerned with the problem of freedom, how it is struggled for, perpetu- 
ally lost and perpetually regained. Each one must fight this battle anew 
each day—try to overcome the limitations of his class and race. In each 
case man is confronted with a definite obstacle, a specific problem. Free- 
dom in the abstract does not exist. 

The concept of man’s alienation from the universe was not originated 
by the Existentialists. The discoveries of science—Kepler’s laws, 
Darwin’s theories, Freud’s investigations of the unconscious, Einstein’s 
formulation of relativity—gradually forced man to realise that he was but 
an orphan in the flux of energy streaming through the universe. Man was 
compelled to conclude that he played but an insignificant réle in the cosmic 
drama and that his quest for purpose and meaning was motivated by 
anthropomorphic delusions of grandeur. But the Sartrean Existentialists 
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catried this process of alienation much further. They revolted against 
the arbitrary, dehumanising concept of the class man. Refusing to regard 
man as a function of his economic environment, they took refuge in 
absolute subjectivity and pictured the personality as unique and incom- 
municable. Thus man was completely alienated from society, responsible 
solely for his own choices and commitments, concerned solely with 
achieving his own freedom. This proved a source of mischievous con- 
fusion in Existentialist thinking. For if man is not to be measured by 
class co-ordinates, neither can he be uprooted from the social matrix 
without destroying his essence. He is integrally a creature of his culture, 
shaped by its language, concepts, and customs. 

Freud’s ‘ depth psychology,’ the explorations of the unconscious, the 
progressive revelation of the singular force of the irrational, smashed to 
bits the pretensions of Marxism to construct a scientifically respectable 
psychology of consciousness. The growth of interest in Kierkegaard and 
in the dream symbolism of Kafka’s ‘ myths ’ furnishes further evidence of 
a reaction against the mechanistic conception of man. 

The Marxist interpretation of ‘ human nature ’ works with loaded dice. 
By attempting to explain everything, it explains nothing. While it is true 
that ‘ interests ’ condition thought, it is not true that these ‘ interests ’ are 
all reducible to the same kind. To assume, as the Marxists do, that they 
can all in the last analysis be reduced to economic compulsives, is to 
ignore or crudely oversimplify the complexity of human motivation. 
There are many scientists and inventors whose ‘ interests ’ are thoroughly 
* disinterested.’ The artist certainly transcends the pull of class interests. 
By virtue of his calling, the poet is international in sympathy if not out- 
look, classless, tribeless, uncircumscribed, universal man. 

Dialectical materialism traps the individual in an iron circle of deter- 
minism. That is why Sartre, who symbolises, however confusedly, an 
important sector of contemporary intellectual striving, emphasises so 
strongly the individual’s longing for freedom. Though the individual is 
plunged within a determinate environment, these conditions merely 
provide the setting against which his destiny is to be worked out, and the 
resolution of this conflict depends in large measure on his temperament, 
his initiative, his volition. Faced with different alternatives, he does have 
the opportunity of ‘ making his life.” To strip human beings of this 
margin of free choice is to deny them all responsibility and turn them into 
docile proletarian guinea-pigs in the laboratory of the Stalinist revolu- 
tionists. 

Nothing is more striking than the obsession of Marxists with the class 
components of the human personality. This is more than a conceptual 
framework, an ad hoc hypothesis ; it is a call to action, a pseudo-scientific 
imperative, a doom which one cannot set aside except by revolutionary 
solidarity. There is the economic environment and there is the class into 
which one is born ; it is useless to try to rise above one’s class. Those 
who fail in any undertaking can thus always discover a soul-satisfying 
scapegoat. Their fate has been mapped out for them in advance, and all 
their agonies of striving will not in the least alter the preordained out- 
come. It is this fatalistic concept of the class man which is so staggering. 
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Actually few people ever regard themselves as class-conscripted, rigidly 
class-conditioned victims of the society into which they are born. On the 
contrary, though they accept the conditions which surround them, they 
try to make the most of their opportunity. If they were to act con- 
sistently on the doctrine of economic determinism, they would have to 
give up the ghost in despair. Though the odds may be against them, they 
struggle to achieve the goal that is immediately within reach. Though his 
life may not turn out to be as fruitful and illustrious as he would have 
wanted, it is a far better life than it would have been if he had weakly 
resigned himself to the inevitable and rationalised his failure as caused by 
the hostile, implacable forces of an economically unjust society. 

This is not intended as an apology for the status quo. Man struggles 
earnestly, generation by generation, to improve the quality of his life on 
earth. He wages war against evil and injustice, he tries to equalise condi- 
tions so that all will have a fair chance to put their talents and potential- 
ities to best use in the service of mankind. It is not in the least surprising 
that the most vital creative minds have refused to accept the Marxist 
version of Man. D. H. Lawrence was one of the literary prophets who 
were vigorously outspoken in their condemnation of Marxist values. By 
seeking to call forth and cultivate the primal consciousness, the primitive 
freshness and purity of perception, he would establish a dynamic psychic 
activity which is true to the individual himself. To put ideas into practice 
—dialectical materialism, for example—is a negation of life. Life, he 
declares, 


‘must be lived from the deep-self-responsible spontaneous centres of every 
individual, in a vital, non-ideal circuit of dynamic relation between individuals. 
The passions or desires which are thought-born are deadly.’ 


The individual, in short, is the supreme fact, not to be annulled by the 
edicts of science or the manifestos of the Communists. For Lawrence 
there was but one clue. to the secret of the universe : ‘ And that is the 
individual soul within the individual being.’ Life is made up and 
always will be made up of individuals. That is the only reality which can 
make the cosmos come alive for us. 

In fact, what ails modern man is his ‘ separateness,’ the alienation of 
his ego. To live from without inwards, to conform to some arbitrary 
theoretical picture of the self, that is a reversal of life, the breeding ground 
of neurosis. It is the mass that is essentially neurotic, living according to 
the idols of the market-place, each one dominated by the sovereign passion 
of self-interest. In a collective crisis we behold the appalling insanity of 
the ‘ normal’ masses. And the worst insanity of all is the insanity of class 
hatred. This deadly self-destructive mania, Lawrence felt, sprang from 
collective fear and anxiety, and yet it is regarded as a perfect sign of the 
normal, whereas to deny the necessity for class hatred is to be stamped as 
abnormal. That is how affective symbols are perverted to serve the ends 
of revolutionary propaganda. Man must be cured of his self-obsession, 
the domination of his absolute ego, the tyrannical compulsion of the 
* neurotic ’ norm. 

Lawrence’s personal struggle was symbolical of the struggle of the 
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‘modern artist against being crushed by the octopus of the mass, against 
being liquidated by collectivised pressures. Powerful vested interests of 
one sort or another compete to do him in, to conscript him to their cause 
and turn him into an instrument, a weapon, a pragmatic means to an end. 
The true artist fights against this compulsion and strives at all costs to 
preserve his integrity as a creative personality. 

The consistent strategy of Marxist critics, of course, is to demonstrate 

that fundamentally civilisation is not to be held responsible for crushing 
the individuality of man. Quite the contrary, in fact. It is the splendid 
development of civilisation which permits the fullest flowering and expan- 
sion of the individual personality in all its intensity and uniqueness. If 
to-day individuality has to go underground, as it were, and lead a hunted, 
precarious existence, it is because, we are told, the heightened class 
struggle holds back the growth of individuality. This is the orthodox 
Marxist doctrine Christopher Caudwell, one of the most gifted Com- 
munist critics, sets forth in [//usion and Reality. 
* One incident of civilisation—the development of classes in society and the 
increasing restriction of choice of function for the individual—holds back 
the very development of individuality which the existing productive forces 
could allow in a more fluid system of social relations. Capitalism, by making 
all talents and gifts a commodity subject to the inexorable laws of the “‘ free ” 
market, now restrains that free development of the individual which its vast 
productive forces could easily permit, if released.’ 

This rigid formulation—capitalism and the class conflict as primarily 
responsible for all the accumulated ills of our age—is carried to a strictly 
logical conclusion. ‘The contradictions in ‘ bourgeois ’ society—between 
the unrestricted individualism of the ruling class and the virtual serfdom 
of the rest of the population—is reflected in the culture it produces. In 
‘bourgeois’ culture, freedom is synonymous with individualism, but 
this is only a poetic figure of speech, a simulacrum, not a social reality. 
Though the bourgeois sees himself as a lonely heroic figure battling for 
freedom, and though his individualism does make possible technical 
advances, the productive forces of society are unleashed and generate a 
revolutionary process which undermines and eventually destroys the base 
of bourgeois society. The ‘bourgeois’ poet is condemned because, 
labouring under a similar illusion, he pictures himself as an individualist : 
the heroic solitary, man alone versus society. 

It is not strange to find the Marxist critic denying the assumption that 
man is naturally ‘ free ’ and that society cramps the spontaneous expression 
of human instincts. What he undertakes, with a great display of dialectical 
virtuosity, to show is that man is not naturally free. It is the social 
relations themselves that make freedom possible. The Communist is 
determined to dispose of the ideals and illusions peculiar to the middle 
class. ‘ Bourgeois ’ intellectuals, it seems, are infected by a perniciously 
false conception of the nature of liberty. Now the Communist intellectual 
formally sets great store by liberty, but he has strange notions on how 
best to achieve it. In our ‘ decadent bourgeois society,’ man’s will is no 
longer free but subject to the iron pressure of circumstance. Material 
circumstances condition consciousness : that is the basic motif in the 
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ideological music of the Communists. It is the material situation, not 
consciousness alone, that must be transformed. Two conceptions of 
liberty, one false, the other true, are in conflict. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat is instituted in order to repel all assaults on proletarian liberty. 
If we dissociate these fine, fancy phrases, what we have is the barefaced 
announcement that, in order to promote freedom for the workers (and 
no other class is entitled to that benefit), all forms of coercion and sup- 
pression ate thoroughly justified. Here we see unequivocally what 
Communist ‘ freedom’ and ‘ dictatorship of the proletariat’ mean. In 
Studies in a Dying Culture, Christopher Caudwell tells us in no uncertain 
terms that freedom of speech, freedom to criticise and dissent, freedom to 
do anything which runs counter to the wishes of the dictatorship, will be 
relentlessly punished. Since individualism is a pernicious myth and a 
snare, the dictatorship will undertake to kill it off quickly and efficiently. 
And there is a method in this semantic madness. For how can dictator- 
ship hope to survive, much less flourish, so long as there are healthy, 
vigorous individuals to raise their voice in protest against this abrogation 
of freeddm ? 

That is why so many American and European intellectuals who once 
supported the Communist ideal, now feel that the Revolution has been 
betrayed. Out of this widespread disillusionment with revolutionary 
activities has sprung an extreme pessimism. In the case of Arthur 
Koestler, this finds vent in deadly hatred of the Stalinist regime. For 
Stalin represents the malign symbol of the revolutionary betrayer, the 
power-drunk and viciously corrupt dictator of the left. That is the only 
sane conclusion the true artist can draw. No amount of specious juggling 
and dialectical casuistry can alter the fact that art can thrive only in an 
atmosphere of freedom. If we entrust all power to the State, we strangle 
not only the creative impulse but also all organic possibilities for the 
development of the self. For in the name of the collective good—an 
ideal which only the bureaucratic leaders of the centralised, dictator- 
ridden State would be empowered to interpret officially—the thoughts 
and actions of each citizen would be firmly ‘ co-ordinated.’ And it would 
all be done in the name of ‘ proletarian freedom ’ or ‘ racial unity.” The 
goal of the classless society would not change in one respect the fact that 
some would rule while the rest would be expected—nay, compelled—to 
obey. As J. D. Unwin points out warningly in Hopousia : ‘ As soon asa 
State tries to control a society, and to create uniformity, the society is 
doomed. If they are successful the society can no longer display energy.’ 

We are confronted finally with the issue of freedom, with the fate of 
the individual in a society that is dominated by the philosophy of dialec- 
tical materialism and controlled by the tyranny of the so-called dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. If the individual is to survive in this time of trouble, 
his integrity must be restored. The revolutionary, with his bungling 
conception of man as the product of his economic environment cannot save 
society. He can only bring us closer to disaster. No scheme of social 
salvation will succeed which fails to allow sufficient room for the play of 
the creative personality and provide opportunities for the free growth of 
individuality in the fulfilment of its needs and untapped potentialities. 








MID-VICTORIAN PRUSSIA 
By Arthur Helps 


ROFESSOR DR. JOHANNES WERNER’S biography of Maxe 
Pron Arnim, 1818-1894, compiled from her journal and letters, and 
published by Koehler and Arnclang, Leipzig, is a book that deserves 
for its charm and historical value to be fully translated into English. 
Most of us know little of Germany before 1870, and our idea of the 
German princes and German life generally are adversely affected, if not 
by reading Thackeray’s Four Georges, at least by our experiences of the 
last thirty years. Oxford University and the High Church have produced 
much Jacobite propaganda, while, though the good influence of the 
Prince Consort is acknowledged he seems to be regarded as a rather 
tiresome exception to the general run of petty princes who disliked 
‘Boetry and Bainting’ and supported ugly mistresses. A picture of 
pte-empire German Society which shows the people and their rulers in 
a favourable light is at least original. For the politically inclined there 
is a valuable lesson in the repeated instances it gives of the German’s 
passion for his local king, which seems to be a sort of squire worship. 
Take away his local chieftain, and the German starts worshipping abstract 
ideas. In England, perhaps, we have had no ideas since the seventeenth 
century and have not venerated anybody since Beau Brummel, and we 
tend to underestimate the danger to the German mind, when it is left 
without a symbol to worship. 

Maxe however, is not greatly interested in politics, and the chief 
fascination of this book lies in the points of resemblance between life in 
Prussia during the ’forties and ’fifties and ’sixties, and life in Victorian 
England as we see it in the works of Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, 
Miss Broughton and many writers of yellow-backs up to ‘the time of 
Ouida. Although the contacts between England and Prussia were 

_slender, and the social systems met, if at all, only at the top, the ‘ cometh 
up as a flower ’ flavour which is detectable in both, proves the existence 
of western European culture. In fact, nostalgia for the past is a phrase 
inadequate to express one’s gratitude for the lack of unpleasant odours 
arising from the messes made on the literary staircase of this century 
by the non-house-trained. Maxe von Arnim like Rhoda Broughton, 
knew nothing of amorous gamekeepers or Bloomsbury disporting itself 
on the Riviera. Maxe and her sisters Armgart and Grisele married at 
the ages of 35, 39 and 32, and Maxe’s series of love affairs make the main 
thread of her story. The first she recounts is at the age of 22 after she 
had danced the Mazurka with Prince Adalbert of Prussia, and he 
whispered to her, ‘ No longer do I hate life, you have quite changed me.’ 
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So she wrote in her safran (which sounds better than red morocco) 
diary : ; 

I see it now clearly, my soul is his. If I only hear his name, my heart glows 
like a firefly in a dark pinewood . . . I find him beautiful because I know that 
his heart is whole and his character is true . . . the veil over his eyes has some- 
thing mysterious, which enthralls me, I like his shy almost awkward demeanour, 
his stutter delights me. I know that I can make him happy, can bring life back 
to an unfortunate, reserved and embittered man, and that I alone can do it... 
A little moth is flying round my lamp. Little moth, take care, don’t fly into 
the light, you will burn your wings. You are wrong, it is not yet summer. 
Little moth, that light will be your death.’ 


The King of Prussia’s death in 1840 interrupted the romance but 


‘on a glowing day in June, Mother drove with us to the Grunewald. Prince 
Waldemar, who looked magnificent on horseback in the blue uniform of the 
Dragoon guards and Albrecht Groeben joined us on the way. Hardly had we 
arrived when up galloped a rider at full speed, it was Prince Adalbert on his 
fiery black horse. Unforgettable day on which he was altogether mine. We 
strolled along the avenue under the high trees. Adalbert told me he loved 
me and his heart belonged to me. I broke off a twig of lime blossom and gave 
it him and he laid it on his heart . . . In the evening, we stood a long time on 
the balcony of the hunting box and gazed in melancholy “‘ Abschiedstimmung ” 
down on the lake shining in the moon until finally Armgart and I sang the old 
song, “ Adieu, it must be.” Going home the princes rode at the side of our 
carriage, Adalbert on my side, Waldemar on Armgart’s ’ 


(the youth of Metroland jeer at this sort of thing but it is what 
they go to the cinema to see). This was the end, though six months 
afterwards Adalbert sent her a romantic watercolour he had painted 
of a castle in sunset, inaccessible on high cliffs in the middle of a 
lake. A long time afterwards she found out that he was living with a 
well-known dancer Therese Elseler ; when he discovered about this time 
that his dancer was enceinte, he travelled to Brazil making arrangements 
for her to be ennobled in the meantime, so that he was able to marry her 
on his return, and they lived happily ever afterwards in retirement in 
Styria. 

The Prince Adalbert incident Maxe described afterwards as a senti- 
mental childish affair. Her next she calls ‘an earthly love.’ 

Prince Lichnowsky was back in Berlin from the Carlist wars. 
‘ Aunt Savigny warned us to avoid his acquaintance and I did so for a time, 
nevertheless at court balls I felt his hot glance rest on me from the distance. . . 
Felix Lichnowsky seemed to me as beautiful as a young god, in particular his 
eyes which were sometimes gentle and flattering, sometimes iron and 
masterful. ...” 
He left her on this occasion with the words ‘ Ne m’oubliez pas! J’en 
suis digne.’ The next time they met they were left alone in the Rothschild 
box at Frankfurt theatre. He proposed to her, she accepted. 
‘ His kiss burnt on my mouth and I returned it. It was the first in my life 
(age 24) that I had given toa stranger. He described to me in glowing colours 
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the lovely life he would give me. I should have pearls and jewels and horses 
as many as my heart desired |” 

However, when Lichnowsky got back to Leipzig his lawyer told him 
that he would not inherit if he married beneath him, so he wrote to Maxe’s 
mother saying he loved her daughter so much that he would sacrifice 

ing for her, but he was no longer in a position to offer her 
the splendid life he had promised. That was the end of Maxe’s ‘ earthly 
love.’ Lichnowsky, unlike most characters in this book was a great 
snob; he told Maxe he could not be expected to associate with her uncle 
in Frankfurt, who was a merchant, so perhaps his death at the hands of 
the Frankfurt populace in the ’48 was no great loss. 

Maxe’s next heart affair was the result of rehearsals for the Nymph 

quadrille to be given before the King and Queen. 
‘It was a delightfully graceful veil dance, we nymphs were in thin white robes 
and were crowned with leaves and lotus flowers, the enchanted knights wore 
sprigs of oak in their helmets to show that they had been turned into trees 
for us to disenchant. At the end they knelt before us and were decorated with 
our rosy veils. Indifferent to everything (as a result of the Lichnowsky 
episode) I had not chosen a knight but one was allotted to me. It was Francis 
Fane, the slim handsome son of the English Minister, Lord Westmoreland. 

* After the quadrille he took me down to supper and then danced the 
cotillon with me—“ Why won’t you understand that I love you ? I offer you 
my hand. My father agrees. I am going to England in a few days and want 
your decision.” It sounded so clear cut and yet so moving that I hated to 
say “impossible.” “ Why then do you love another man ?” “‘ No but I have just 
had a severe disappointment from someone whom I loved and can’t forget.” 
“Oh, you are unhappy. I will make you happy. I am soon going to India. 
Come with me, leave your trouble here, and leave it to me to make you happy.” 
I only shook my head, but he said “I cannot and will not forget you.” Six 
months afterwards Lord Westmoreland heard that his son had died in India 
of malaria—poor dear so handsome Fane !’ 


For the next five years Maxe and Armgart led a gay highly cultured 
life of which Mrs. Elton would have highly approved. There was a 
great deal of picnicking, painting, verse writing, tableaux vivants, 
recitations, charades, silhouette cutting, music, etc., much of which was 
recorded in a coterie magazine published by Maxe and her friends. 
Whether in Berlin or in the country, they had then all the resources to 
which bridge followed by the cinema have given the deathblow. 

It may be because Maxe is a woman, but there is no mention of card- 
playing or betting throughout the book. In 1846 Maxe was ripe for what 
she calls afterwards her ‘ heavenly holy’ love with Prince Waldemar. 
He had originally been Armgart’s flame and it was on her side of the 
carriage that he had ridden on the occasion of the famous leave-taking. 
Now it is Maxe who enlarges his sketching of the Himalayas and Maxe 
who gets the sapphire ring. 

‘I put it on my finger in Ceylon,’ [writes Prince Waldemar], ‘ thinking of my 
dear mother and the beautiful words she wrote before I left in the little book 
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which I read so often. The ring was my true companion through the snows 
of the Himalayas, and the rain of Sikh bullets ’ 
(his A.D.C. was killed at his side in the Sikh wars and the prince was 
given the G.C.B. but must have been an anxiety to the Higher Command 
in India). 

Maxe does not tell us much of her affair with Waldemar until after he 
died in 1848... 
* do not think that I am excited and overwrought. In the evening I often look 
at the stars and think of Waldemar. I know that his eyes are resting on me 
and feel “fromm ” and his presence give me peace at heart.’ 
Prince Waldemat’s favourite flowers were bluebells and she treasured 
the little deodar he brought her back from India. (Miss Broughton is 
said to have chuckled to herself when she described her heroes and 
heroines.) In point of fact Prince Waldemar appears to have handed 
over as Maxe’s lover to Georg Groeben, an old friend, whose intimacy 
the sisters had long regarded as harmless because with several ‘ box- 
wallahs ’ in the family tree they were well short of the sixteen ancestors 
required for such a blue-blooded alliance. In May, ’48 she becomes 
engaged to Groeben. 
‘ Was I really happy ? Yes and no! dear Georg, my friend for ten years, 
whose heart I thought I knew, was now mine, he whose features and slim tall 
form were so attractive that our feelings had only been kept on a basis of 
friendship because we knew that love was banned because of the unfortunate 
** sixteen ancestors.” Now I could love him from my whole heart, but over 
this happiness lay as a dark shadow the thought of the disappointment and the 
bitter suffering which I had caused Waldemar, that true, noble, tender-hearted 
man.” 


There began a four-year engagement, carried on mostly by correspondence, 
Groeben being in attendance on Prince Wilhelm and Maxe in the country 
ot away on a six months’ tour of Italy, undertaken because Groeben was 
to attend Prince Wilhelm as adjutant to winter in Italy, and they hoped 
to get married unnoticed at the legation chapel. Prince Wilhelm died 
and the last chance of a wedding fell through because Groeben’s parents 
maintained a narrow-minded piety combined with a severely aristocratic 
outlook and were strongly opposed to a connection with the house of 
Bettina (her mother) who had a still more republican reputation than 
before. Bettina, born Brentano, was the daughter of one of Goethe’s 
lovers and spent most of her time writing and translating books about 
him, and she, one of her sons and youngest daughter, Gisela, were 
sympathisers with the rebels of 1848. Maxe on the other hand gets 
more and more Prussian minded. 

‘I tell you,’ [she writes, in December, 1851], ‘ it is no small thing to be abroad, 
with our country suffering under this reproach, and still worse in black-yellow 
(Austrian) minded Frankfort. My chief grief is that the reputation of our 
King has suffered so, how it hurts to hear him spoken of with shrugged 
shoulders and contempt when one loves him so and still cannot quite excuse 
him.’ 
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In 1852 she lost patience with Georg Groeben and broke off the 
engagement, so ended what she called her ‘ friendship love’ affair. In 
August of the same year she was in the country packing to go to 
Nordeney, when 
* we heard the hoofbeats of a horse. Clodchen, my sister-in-law, went to the 
window, a Hussar, who can it be ? I went to the window “‘ Good heavens 
Graf Oriola.”’ ‘‘ We can’t let ourselves be seen,” said Clodchen, we were in 
our oldest house clothes, covered over with mattress feathers. ‘‘I am going 
down,” I said, ‘* he shall see me as I am.”’” 

So at the age of 34 she fell finally to Count Edward Oriola, a promising 
soldier, now in command of the 7th Hussars, who had been her admirer 
for some time. She writes to her best friend Marie von Olfers : 

‘I am no longer eccentric, enthusiastic, as you often described me. I go into 
the future in calm and peace with full trust in the unchanging noble love and 
the manly character of Oriola, who knows me and wants me as I am with all 
my weaknesses and deficiencies, and I was so slow to understand him. He 
understands the originality of my family, he is fond of my mother and brothers 
and sisters, so I feel a certainty and confidence which I have looked for in 
vain in another.’ 

My sisters, says Gisele in a letter, do not seem to marry for love—Maxe 
however was starting on what she recognised to be the ten happiest years 
of her life. 

‘In the afternoons we drove through the country round Bonn in our pretty 
light carriage with the fiery horses which he mastered so wonderfully with a 
light hand, and we picked big posies of wild flowers, and in the evening I 
played the piano to him and we read serious books.’ 

Oriola becomes a general, they have five children, she meets Grafin 
Groeben and forgives her. 

*I must really be thankful to you. I never could have been so indescribably 
happy with your son, as I have been with Oriola.’ 

In 1862, Oriola, who was diabetic, died suddenly of a heart attack. There 
were times when he had been a little too Prussian for her, as when having 
bought rubber shoes for all the children, he threw them out of the 
window into the courtyard and saying he would not have his children 
pampered, but he did nothing to alter her view that 

‘ true love is founded on deep respect and unconditional trust in a strong and 
noble personality ; this is a love which is not disappointed.’ 

The rest of her life as a General’s widow conforms more to type. 
She runs hospitals in 1866 and 1870, sees her children grow up and meets 
many interesting people, including Disraeli, 

‘ that cunning, haughty Hebrew, ugly as the devil, courted by all the women 
and whom no one can face except our Bismarck.’ 

The story of her love affairs shows Maxe as a true ‘Kind der 
Romantik,’ ; this in fact she remained in spite of ten years as the correct 
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wife of a Prussian officer. Country life however provided a wholesome 
corrective to the poetical tendencies of the Arnim family. 


“It was important for us that in Barwilde (the little Barwilde Knights castle) 
we learnt all about practical life. On washing days we got up at 4 o’clock, 
spent all day with the women at the washing tubs, and afterwards sat down 
with them dead tired and eat potatoes with linseed oil, the local national dish.’ 


Furthermore, when they tried to read poetry to the neighbouring baron’s 
wife, 

* she talked about chickens and sofa covers, or her husband told them always the 
same sporting stories, particularly about his wolfhunts with such conviction 
that I believe he finally came to think they were true and we made terrific 
efforts to do the same.’ 


The same baron was always accompanied on his walks by a tame stork. 
In fact before Bismarck and the imperial spirit following 1870 made such 
havoc in Germany, eccentricity seems to have been fashionable. His 
father called his sons Freimund, Siegmund, Friedmund, Kuhnemund in 
honour of historical events between 1812 and 1817. The servants too 
were expected to be eccentric, witness her uncle’s second coachman, who 
invariably made the horses ‘ bolt’ through the Frankfort tollgate as he 
wished to smuggle tobacco, or the butler who was so dignified that he 
had to be addressed by her uncle in the third person ‘ If Christian has 
finished the paper perhaps he will let me have a look at it.’ Their 
equivalent for a governess, ‘ Stoob,’ had started her career by running 
away from a convent in male attire with a French major, and as batman 
had become an expert hairdresser and then a fully qualified lady’s maid 
and finally ‘ housedragon ’ and ‘ Brummteufel ’ to the Arnim family. If 
a young gentleman called, she announced ‘there is another of these 
heartbreakers waiting !’ 

Except for their friendship with the minister Lord Westmoreland, 
the Arnims seem to have had no contact with England. She may have 
read Dickens because there is a Dickensian flavour about her writing, 
for example, in describing a parson who taught them in their childhood. 


‘ His face was as soft and sweet as his nature. He had the unpleasant habit 
of giving us pet names after the dresses we wore. ‘Can you tell me, my 
pretty bronze dear, how Christ was taken to hell,” or chucking Armgart under 
the chin, “‘can you show me the place in the Bible, my rosy red and gold 


child.” ’ 

If there had been a German Dickens to satirize the German Barnacles 
and German Bumbledom and Flunkeydom generally, the history of that 
country might have been very different. 








‘ATTACHE IN TOKYO’ 


By Major-General J. F. C. Faller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Broken Thread: An Autobiography, by Major-General F. S. G. Piggott, C.B., 
D.S.O., with Preface by the late Field-Marshal the Lord Milne oF Salonika, 
and Foreword by Colonel the Rt. Hon. Lord Hankey. Gale and Polden. 


2Is. 


ENERAL PIGGOTT’S autobiography covers the story of his life 

from early childhood to 1949. In 1888, at the age of five, he accom- 
panied his parents to Japan, his father having been appointed legal 
adviser to Count Ito, the Japanese Prime Minister.1 Since then, on four 
separate occasions, he spent thirteen out of his thirty-nine years’ army 
service in that country, and though his duties as a soldier brought him 
into contact with many other lands—Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Italy, Germany 
and the U.S.A.—from start to finish of his career Japan held his interest 
and affection. 

Two yeats after the conclusion of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance in 1902, 
Piggott returned to Japan as a young soldier to learn the language, and 
from then on the life history of the Alliance and the repercussions arising 
out of its demise in 1921 form the central theme of the Broken Thread. 

The Alliance was one of the two major effects of the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-95, and opportunely it came before the second, namely the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, which was opened by Admiral 
Togo’s surprise attack on the Russian squadron at Port Arthur on 
February 8th, 1904. According to its terms, should one of the signatories 
be involved in war with a third party, the other would not only remain 
neutral but would also come to the assistance of its ally in the event of him 
being faced by two or more powers. Also the Alliance recognised that 
Japan possessed, in a peculiar degree, political, commercial and industrial 
interests in Korea. Not only did the treaty prevent the war spreading— 
the prime aim of every offensive-defensive alliance—but by doing so it 
sustained our prestige throughout the Far East, and in consequence 
fortified our imperial interests. 

Soon after the war opened, young Piggott arrived in Japan, and 
though he saw nothing of the fighting in Manchuria, at Tokyo he was well 
placed to sense the psychological effects of the conflict. Though, 
seemingly, he did not see, as indeed few did at the time, that the war was 
the awakening of the great Asiatic revolution of which Russia has since 
become the spearhead, he was an eye-witness of the amazingly beneficial 


1 Vide * The Ito Legend,’ the Nineteenth Century and After, Jan., 1910. 
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influence of the treaty on Anglo-Japanese relationships. * Practically 
every Japanese officer with whom one came in touch,’ he writes, 

‘was pro-British to a greater or less extent, and in some cases their 
affection glowed at a white heat.’ Nor was this affection ephemeral, as 
so often is the case with an alliance after victory, for in 1910 the death of 
King Edward VII was looked upon as a personal Japanese loss, and two 
years later when the Titanic was wrecked, because it was a British disaster, 
some of the Imperial Princesses, due to attend a ball at the Embassy the 
night after, ‘ sent word that they wished to show their sympathy by not 
attending.’ 

With the coming of the First World War, Japan entered fhe conflict 
on our side and was effusively greeted as a brother-in-arms; but a little 
later on, when she made her ‘ Twenty-one Demands ’ on China, friction 
followed, and to allay it Piggott suggested that few things would be more 
effective than to make the Japanese Emperor a British Field-Mars 
proposal which was accepted. Yet, in spite of this adroit move, friction 
continued, not so much because the Japanese were unable to play a more 
decisive part in the war, but because they seized upon it as an occasion to 
improve their position in China while the attention of the European 
Powers was riveted on Europe. Nevertheless, Lord Grey said: 

‘The opportunity for Japan was immense and unique. What Western 
Nation with a population feeling the need for territorial outlets would have 
used such an opportunity with more, or even with as much restraint?’ 


" In 1920, Piggott, then at the War Office, was translated from the 
Russian to the Far Eastern Section of the Intelligence Branch, in order to 
take advantage of his expert advice on the future of the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance, and in the spring of the following year he was attached to the 
suite of the Japanese Crown Prince during his visit to England. Next 
came the Washington Disarmament Conference. 

Thus far the Alliance had stood us in good stead, and there was no 
reason why the treaty should lapse. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon 
desired that it should remain, but America was hostile. In the midst of 
these uncertainties Piggott was offered the post of military attaché Tokyo, 
with the rider that he should proceed there by way of the United States 
and be a member of the British Empire Delegation at Washington. His 
farewell interview with Sir Henry Wilson, then C.I.G.S., is illuminating 
and thoroughly Wilsonian. 

* You ask me to give you a general line or policy to pursue in Tokyo,’ said 
Sir Henry. ‘ Well, I cannot do better than recommend to you my own motto, 
which I have always tried to live up to: “ Stick to your friends and kill your 
enemies.” You will know how to interpret this in Japan.’ 


It is a pity that General Piggott does not give a more personal account 
of the Washington proceedings. A long extract from the Morning Post is 
quoted, but is lacking in individual touch. One little incident is, however, 
recorded, a dinner at which Mr. Balfour, after saying that he had been in 
the Government that negotiated the original Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 
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1902, remarked to Piggott that he felt that fate had been unkind to him by 
making him the instrument that brought it to an end: ‘ it is almost as if I 
am killing my own child,’ he said. 

The annulment of the Alliance was catastrophic both for the Japanese 
and ourselves. The former considered, writes Piggott, ‘ that we had 
been guilty of ingratitude, and that we were ashamed of our old associa- 
tion: they felt they had lost face, and had been humiliated.’ We lost the 
strongest ‘ link ’ in our Imperial communication—namely, the friendship 
of Japan. To fill the vacuum we set about building our ill-fated naval 
base at Singapore, concerning which, writes Piggott, 


* The Japanese view was summed up concisely and graphically by a very pro- 
British Japanese general as follows: “‘ You had an Alliance with us on Sunday; 
you broke it on Monday and started a Base on Tuesday. Surely the inference 
is obvious that you no longer trust us.” ’ 


We certainly have little to be thankful for in submitting to the foreign 
policy of America, for it is no exaggeration to say that the annulment of 
the Alliance was the main cause of the spreading of the Second World War 
to the Far East; the colossal Pacific campaign, including the disruption 
of Burma and Malaya, being the dividend we and the Americans had to 
pay for this piece of political foolishness. 

The next event, which showed which way the wind was beginning to 
blow, was the Shanghai Incident of 1926. As Piggott points out, it was 
a golden opportunity for Japan to co-operate with her old ally and 
* stage a come-back.’ But, as he says, the main reason for refusal to do so 
was the ‘still smouldering resentment at the breaking of the alliance.’ 
The upshot was a worsening of the relationship between the two count- 
ries. First, in 1928, the death of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian 
wat-lord, led to trouble in Manchuria. Next, during the same year, 
came the Tsinan Incident—a number of Japanese in Shantung were 
assassinated—and lastly, in 1929, was fought the little noticed and 
hardly remembered Sino-Russian War in Northern Manchuria. 

The Manchurian pot was beginning to boil, and at length, on Septem- 
ber 18th, 1931, it boiled over in the Manchurian Incident, which was 
precipitated by the derailing of a train near Mukden. The upshot was 
that Japan sent 20,000 troops into Manchuria to restore order ; the 
existing régime of Chang Hseuh-liang was overthrown, and the inde- 
pendent State of Manchukuo established. Thereupon China appealed 
to the League of Nations, and in February, 1933, Japan withdrew from it. 

At this juncture, writes Piggott, ‘ the difference in views between the 
two countries (England and Japan) might easily have been reconciled 
had the alliance still been in force ; as things were, however, a consider- 
able section of Japanese public opinion, rightly or wrongly, held their 
old Ally responsible for mobilising world opinion against’them. Japan- 
ese resentment was undoubtedly deep, and is well illustrated by the 
following story : a Japanese statesman said to a French friend, who 
repeated his remark to me : 
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* Years ago when I was a young man in France I often used to hear and read 
the expression “‘ Perfide Albion.” England was then Japan’s best friend ; the 
expression seemed unjust, and I never quite understood what it meant. Now I 
know!’ 


In May, 1936, Piggott, now a Major-General, for a second time was 
sent to Tokyo as military attaché. There he found that conditions were 
improving, and they continued to do so until the early summer of 1937, 
the coronation of King George VI registering the high-water mark of 
Anglo-Japanese relations. But shortly after came the China Incident, a 
local clash near Peking between Japanese troops carrying out night 
exercises and some units of the Chinese garrison, which detonated the 
long, drawn-out Sino-Japanese hostilities. At once a rapid decline in 
Anglo-Japanese relations set in, incident following incident. First, our 
Ambassador in China was wounded by a bullet fired from a Japanese 
aeroplane ; next Shanghai was attacked and in December Nanking was 
captured. At about the same time the British gunboat Ladybird was fired 
on, and immediately after the American sloop Panay was sunk by gunfire. 

By the middle of May, 1938, relations between ourselves and the Japan- 
ese in Shanghai had become so strained that no satisfactory settlement of 
any question was possible. Thus the situation steadily deteriorated until 
August 23rd, 1939, when to their astonishment the Japanese learned that 
Germany and Russia had agreed to a Non-Aggression Pact. Next came 
the outbreak of the Second World War, and with it General Piggott’s 
last tour of duty in Japan ended. On October 11th he sent off his last 
dispatch from Tokyo, in which he wrote : 


‘The Japanese Army in the autumn of 1939 is stronger in man-power, 
morale, experience of war, and reserves of munitions, than ever before in its 
history.’ 

When for the last time Piggott left Japan, the thread of his story had 
frayed away to a single strand, which finally broke on December 7th, 
1941, when the surprise attack on Pearl Harbour was launched. Though 
by her opponents it was proclaimed an act of treachery, it was no better 
or no worse than the surprise attack on Port Arthur in 1904, of which 
The Times had said : ‘ The Japanese Navy has opened the war by an act 
of daring which is destined to take a place of honour in naval annals.’ 
The sole difference was that in 1904 Japan was our ally, whereas in 1941 
she was our enemy ; therefore the difference was: between the two 
moralities which govern human affairs : amity towards those we like 
and enmity towards those we hate, whatever the circumstances may be. 

From start to finish the two great wars were fought on very different 
moral lines. In 1905, by order of the Emperor, General Stoessel, the 
defender of Port Arthur, received the honours of war, and General 
Nogi’s chivalrous treatment of his former foe made a world-wide impres- 
sion. In 1946, General Yamashita, the victor of Malaya and the Philip- 
pines, was tried, condemned and strung-up like a common murderer, 
and not a few of Piggott’s former Japanese friends suffered a similar fate. 
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In the final pages of his book General Piggott considers these changes. 
How, he asks, can the atrocities of the last war in the Far East be 
explained ? For there is conclusive evidence that in the war with Russia 
in 1904-05, and in the Boxer expedition of 1900, the conduct of the 
Japanese was irreproachable. 


‘ Disappointed and hurt, all the worst elements in the new boy’s character 
came out and were vented especially against his original powerful friends. He no 
longer trusted them, and affection gave place to dislike, anger and eventually to 
hatred. The better side of his nature, his conscience if you will, was submerged 
by the base instincts and passions which had been aroused.’ 


But should this be true, it only in part answers the question because 
atrocities were perpetuated just as freely by all other belligerents. The 
truth is that between 1904 and 1939 the ethics of war underwent a radical 

What changed them is not a point which can be discussed here, 
but until it is clarified, all that can be said in explanation of Japanese war 
atrocities is that they were but effects of a common disease which afflicted 
East and West alike, and from which no single belligerent was immune. 














A QUESTION OF VALUES 
By S. J. Papastavrou 


One Omen. C, M. Woodhouse. Hutchinson. 95. 6d. 


HE ‘ leventid’ and the ‘ filétimo’ are two fundamental qualities which 

every self-respecting Greek values most highly. They are words 
untranslatable into any other language, and their meaning can only be 
approached by periphrases, which to a Greek and to anyone acquainted 
with the Greek language may not sound quite satisfactory. For ‘ /eventid’ 
is courage, good-heartedness, magnanimity and everything else which 
goes to make up a man’s character, while ‘ fi/étimo ’ is sense of honour and 
love of honour, loyalty to one’s friends and to a cause, and is usually a 
quality inherent in a ‘ /evéntis,’ that is to say, in a brave and honourable 
man. Where words and arguments fail to impress, an appeal to the 
‘ filétimo’ of a Greek may often do the trick. 

These two Greek qualities come to the fore in every page of Mr. 
Woodhouse’s book. The characters of his stories, most of them real 
people with whom the author associated during his war service in occupied 
Greece, are portrayed with a sensitivity and sympathy which springs not 
only from a deep knowledge of the country and the people, but from some 
such quality, I suppose, in the English temperament as the ‘ fi/étimo’ of 
the Greeks. Old Barba Stavro, the principal figure in the twelve stories 
of the book, and the author’s loyal companion in practically all his 
hazardous undertakings in the Greek mountains, is a very familiar type of 
a Greek peasant : he is hospitable, brave and shrewd, and his is a sound 
common sense : ‘I never finished school,’ he says, ‘I have learned my 
lessons out on the mountains here : harder lessons after all, than your 
books and schools. ...’ Through his voice speaks a wisdom mellowed 
by a two-thousand-years-old tradition of greatness and suffering which 
has taught him patience and faith in the permanent values of life. All his 
utterances have an authentic Greek ring, but none more so than when 
he urges the mistrustful and terrified mountain shepherd to join him in 
helping to receive the allied officers who are expected to drop during the 
night from the sky : ‘... you think you’re alive now ?’ he says indig- 
nantly, ‘ You are not alive ; you’re crawling about on the surface of the 
earth without object or purpose |! Come with me now and do a good thing, 
after all...’ One would think that those were the actual words spoken, 
for there can be nothing more degrading for a Greek than to pass through 
life unnoticed, without asserting himself in some way. Like so many 
other Greek peasants, Barba Stavro too, has gone some time or other in 
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his life to America in search of a fortune, only to discover that his small 
native village up on the rocky mountains of Rowmeli had after all the 
strongest claim on his heart, and to come back to it never to be able to 
get out of Greece again. ‘ Biggest mistake I ever made in my life,’ he 
keeps on saying to his English companion as if seeking reassurance that 
it was impossible for him to have done otherwise. While Barba Stavro 
wins our sympathy and admiration from the start for his qualities, so 
genuinely Greek, the characterisation of the ‘man from Athens,’ the 
Moscow trained Greek Communist casts an icy shadow over the warm 
and sunny atmosphere which pervades the book. Cold, sinister and hard, 
suspicious of everything and everybody, and unable to understand that 
there are such things as simple motives, the ‘man from Athens’ adroitly 
steers the discussions to a deadlock, and takes a perverse pleasure in doing 
so. Together with Barba Stavro we gaze baffled at the sight of this man 
who looks as if he has come from another world, so utterly different from 
the Greek world we know. He certainly does not lack courage and intel- 
ligence, but what has come upon him to behave like this, and what has 
become of his ‘filétimo’ ? These are questions which torment Barba 
Stavro’s mind, and they torment our minds too. Picturesque figures of 
guerrilla chiefs parade before us in fancy dress and bandoliers, and hardy 
peasant women who help the Englishman and the American to dig their 
way through the snows on the steep mountain passes, and shelter them 
in their poor huts in complete defiance of the enemy reprisals. One 
recognises in them the same women who carried ammunition on their 
backs up the steep slopes of Pindus during the war against the Italians in 
1940, and who fought on the side of the Greek soldiers. There is an 
exciting story in the book of a clandestine visit to enemy-occupied Athens, 
during which all notions of secrecy and discretion are thrown to the winds 
at the joy of seeing the two heroes of the story, the Englishman and the 
American, and friendly but embarrassing signs of recognition are accorded 
them, while code-words carefully rehearsed have no significance whatso- 
ever to the party concerned, or are charmingly disregarded. And there 
is the skilfully written episode of the genial General, a figure easy to 
identify, who postpones all action in order to celebrate a village christening 
with wine and song : a gay interlude catching the true spirit of a Greek 
glinti, ot merry-making, and giving us a momentary respite from the 
atmosphere of nervous tension which dominates the mountain scene. The 
sequel to the liberation is described in all the sombre colours of dis- 
illusionment and chaos. One is carried back to the Athens of those restless 
days before the ELAS rising, when loud-speakers filled the air with 
communist slogans, when politicians and Army headquarters talked at 
cross purposes with each other over the heads, so to speak, of the Greek 
people and of those faithful friends of theirs who had risked their lives to 
come to the enemy-occupied Greek lands and share their dangers and 
sufferings. 

Many official reports and documents on the Greek situation have been 
published giving dry and more often than not contradictory accounts of 
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the events in Greece, but in Mr. Woodhouse’s One Omen, the whole 
picture comes to life in all its complexity and intensity. One would say 
perhaps that the Greek colloquialisms and idioms which he puts in the 
mouths of the characters of his stories are not easily intelligible to English 
readers, while to one who knows Greek they add colour and character to 
the book. Nevertheless, this does not detract from the essential merits of 
the book which makes enjoyable reading, and which may, it is to be hoped, 
help to foster that spirit of understanding and comradeship between two 
peoples whose friendship is founded on a reverence for those principles 
of democratic liberty which they both hold dear. 








A MODERN ESOTERIC SYSTEM 


By Rom Landau 


In Search of the Miraculous, by P. D. Ouspensky. -A// and Everything, by 
G. Gurdjieff. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30s. each. The New 
Man, by Maurice Nicoll. Stuart and Richards, Iss. 


ATIONALISM, or the conviction that reason is the sole source of 

knowledge, has been both a blessing and a curse to western civilisation. 

From that conviction stemmed the Renaissance, the scientific method, 
the credo of the great philosophers and encyclopedists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and the subsequent expansion of man’s 
intellectual, scientific, and material standards. A grimmer consequence 
was the ill-resisted temptation to worship matter, to concentrate on the 
study of physical processes, of technology, and everything ascertainable 
in a test tube, and last but not least, the splitting of the atom with all its 
unforeseeable consequences. Inevitably rationalism also led to what 
amounts to a contempt of the spirit and, thus, to a belittlement of man as a 
spiritual entity, and to a debasement of the man-God relationship. Yet a 
tacit acknowledgment of that relationship has been the sine qua non not 
merely of the noblest philosophies evolved by man, such philosophies as 
are symbolised in the names of Lao Tse, Buddha, and Jesus Christ, but 
also of the greatest works of art from the Acropolis to Chartres Cathedral. 
Without this acknowledgment, the world would have been deprived of 
Giotto’s frescoes, Dante’s vision, and the music of Bach. 

Even Christianity itself has not been immune from what is dubious in 
tationalism. Rather than rely upon the spiritual essence of the gospels— 
its hidden fount—this corruption tried to give rational interpretations of 
Christ’s parables and to explain miracles, as though only thus could it 
safeguard its respectability in the new climate of western enlightenment. 
Knowledge of the spiritual sources of existence, as opposed to data 
concerning their physical nature and mechanism (the domain of a science), 
became more and more the prerogative of what is known as esotericism. 
Secret doctrines, however, have existed since long before the birth of 
modern rationalism, and we find them embodied in Plato’s Timaus as well 
as in the expositions of Plotinus, Origen, St. John of the Cross, Jacob 
Boehme and Swedenborg. Usually such doctrines have been persecuted 
by the Churches and ridiculed by orthodox science. Yet whereas such 
science works from the surface towards some unknown, almost non- 
existent, ceatre, and thus has to change many of its fundamental tenets 
almost with each new generation, esoteric research reaches out from a 
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permanent, unassailable centre towards the periphery (the phenomenal 
world), and pursues one continuous line of forward progression. 


x » “ * * 


Among recent exponents of esotericism few figures stand out more 
conspicuously than Gurdjieff and his pupil and collaborator, Ouspensky, 
both of whose posthumous works have recently been published. Next 
to Rudolf Steiner these two teachers are undoubtedly the most original 
esoteric investigators of our age. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written about Gurdjieff ; but one 
might justly say that he had only himself to blame for this. For he made 
a cult of secretiveness and mystification, even though his attitude was not 
a pose, and there was nothing frivolous about it. He was merely wont to 
surprise, shock and antagonise his followers in order to test their ability 
to follow him with the single-mindedness that his doctrine demanded. 

Little is known about Gurdjieff’s life before 1915 when he first met 
Ouspensky. Though more extensive knowledge of his early years could 
neither add to, nor detract from, the value of his teaching, it would be of 
great interest to have some data on the particular esoteric hierarchy from 
which he received his knowledge. It would appear that at one time he 
worked at various Mongolian monasteries, and that he had been in close 
touch with Middle-Eastern dervishes. But whatever its origins, his 
doctrine has the stamp of genuineness, Thanks to the scientific formula- 
tion Ouspensky has given it, it has gained a power of conviction which 
in all probability Gurdjieff himself could never have secured for it. Both 
in his conversations and his writings he was addicted to riddles and 
parables that were not always easy to unravel. Ouspensky, on the other 
hand, had had a scientific upbringing, was a mathematician of exceptional 
acumen, with powers of clear exposition, and was averse to any form of 
‘ story-telling.’ The element which, in fact, distinguishes his In Search of 
the Miraculous (and his earlier New Model of a Universe) from theosophical, 
anthroposophical and other occult writings is his closely knit logic and 
his healthy abhorrence of vagueness and sentimentality. 


* * * * * 


The Gurdjieff-Ouspensky doctrine is both a cosmology and a psycho- 
logy ; it is equally startling in its findings on the universe as in its con- 
clusions on the nature of man. The most important feature, however, is 
that it leaves no room for the usual antinomy between the spiritual and 
the physical, and thence between knowledge and morality. This feature 
makes the system stand out in marked contrast to all those evolved by 
rationalism, systems in which the gulf between the visible universe and 
the invisible spirit that is its cause remains unbridged. Because of this 
avoidance of dichotomy in his doctrine, Ouspensky is able to explain a 
number of problems that normally defeat both the ‘ enlightened’ theo- 
logian and the scientist. Unlike the latter, Ouspensky accepts the miracle, 
and, unlike the former, does so without apologising or ‘ explaining away.’ 
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The miracle is for him the manifestation of the laws governing one cosmos 
in another cosmos. Whereas modern astronomy approaches the heavens 
from outside, and has to rely on as restrictive an instrument as the tele- 
scope, Ouspensky sees the universe from its spiritual centre, and need not 
proceed by hypotheses. His universe consists of seven cosmoses, each 
with its individual life and death, and each related to any other in the 
ratio of zero to infinity. 

Because of the sheer neatness of Ouspensky’s system, one is hardly 
surprised to find therein answers to problems as baffling as those of Time, 
Space, Dimensions, Infinity, and Relativity. 

- The unity of Ouspensky’s conception of spirit and matter, or know- 
ledge and being, governs also his visions of universe and man. The laws 
valid for the one—such as his fundamental law of octaves—also rule the 
other. This, however, does not imply that man’s relation to the universe 
is thereby rendered problem-free. In fact man’s task appears infinitely 
more difficult than most philosophies would have us believe: for, 
according to Gurdjieff and Ouspensky, man cannot gain a true picture of 
the universe unless he has gained a corresponding comprehension and 
mastery of himself. Once again stress is laid on the imperative unity 
between knowledge and being. According to our two authors, man in 
his normal condition is incapable of establishing the requisite inner 
harmony, for he reels through life in a state of sleep, and acts as a mere 
automaton ; his moments of wakefulness are extremely rare, and only 
accidental. It is thus one of the purposes of the G.-O. doctrine to teach 
him how he may extend those moments into a permanent state. The 
advocated technique is a forbiddingly exacting one, offering no short cuts, 
but demanding relentless spiritual, mental, and physical effort. 

It was the fundamental realism of the G.-O. system that used to 
attract so many people to Gurdjieff’s school at Fontainebleau and to 
Ouspensky’s classes in London ; and it was the enormous exertion the 
two teachers demanded that so often discouraged their pupils. Though 
I knew Gurdjieff personally, I never attended his school, and thus cannot 
judge from first-hand experience how good or bad the effects of his tuition 
were. But having attended Ouspensky’s classes, I noticed that even 
within a single year’s work it seemed possible to broaden one’s awareness, 
sharpen one’s sense of self-observation, strengthen one’s power of self- 
remembering and, finally, develop a certain measure of control over one’s 
negative thoughts and emotions. There seemed little doubt that 
Ouspensky was able to achieve more practical results than do most 
schools of a similar nature. Unlike so many esoteric doctrines, his could 
be tested instantly both through personal effort and intellectual analysis. 
This may be one of the reasons why he appealed to people with an 
intellectual or scientific bend of mind, and why he had so little attraction 
for the sentimental and the goody-goody who, as a rule, are among the 
most eager followers of ‘ secret ’ doctrines. 


* * * * * 
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Unlike most teachers of hidden knowledge, Ouspensky seldom 
referred to God ; but a close study of his philosophy reveals that even his 
mathematical tenets are inseparable from an underlying theism. Though 
his theism is rather dissimilar from that of orthodox theologies, it has the 
closest affinity with the Christian gospel or, rather, with its esoteric 
significance. That significance has always, of course, preoccupied those 
who believe that the story of Jesus Christ contains the profoundest truths 
about man and the universe. 

The latest esoteric interpretation of the gospels has appeared simul- 
taneously with Gurdjieff’s and Ouspensky’s books. By a strange 
coincidence The New Man by Maurice Nicoll reveals many parallels 
with Ouspensky’s ideas. For the emphasis which the author lays, in his 
examination of Christ’s parables, on the importance of the inner trans- 
formation of man, corresponds closely with Ouspensky’s insistence upon 
man’s awakening into a state of true awareness. Without inner trans- 
formation, runs Mr. Nicoll’s interpretation of Jesus, man cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven ; without full awakening, runs Ouspensky’s 
thesis, man cannot gain mastery over himself and the universe. 

It seems not without significance that an examination of the inner 
meaning of the gospels should lead to conclusions so similar to those of 
the far more substantial work of Ouspensky, a work that seldom touches 
on Christian doctrine and the entire approach of which, however 
unorthodox, is scientific. This similarity of conclusions would seem to 
suggest that once we approach the universe from a truly spiritual 
centre it becomes possible to eliminate the duality between knowledge 
and being, and to see life both in its spiritual and physical aspects as one 
great unity. 

Our predominantly materialistic civilisation, rooted in rationalism, 
has led us into an impasse, on the one hand symbolised by the absurdities 
of the ‘ scientific ’ approach in Soviet Russia, on the other, overshadowed 
by the split atom. There are few redeeming features to that impasse, and 
neither outlet nor goal. The road mapped out by the three authors under 
discussion ends in a clearly visible goal. The way along that road is hard, 
and demands utmost effort. But it holds out the promise of establishing 
harmony between man and the world about him. There seems neverthe- 
less little doubt that Mr. Nicoll’s book will be criticised by the Churches 
and disregarded by science, and those of Gurdjieff and Ouspensky dis- 
missed by Church and science alike. This has always been the fate of 
esoteric pioneers. Once, however, our despair over the utter hopeless- 
ness of the traditional ways has become unbearable, people will pre- 
sumably turn to doctrines that point to truths unfathomed by rationalism ; 
to doctrines without which it seems impossible to re-establish contact 
with God. The question only remains : when that moment comes, will 
there be enough time to enable us to make use of the knowledge put at 
our disposal by those doctrines ? Neither Gurdjieff nor Ouspensky 
seemed over-optimistic on that point. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Notes by Michael Goodwin 


7 appreciate Jean-Paul Sartre’s latest book to be translated into English, 
What is Literature ? (Methuen. 125. 6d.), one need have little if any acquaint- 
ance with the author’s existentialist writings. For the ‘ Pope of Existentialism,’ 
as Sartre has been called, is a man of letters as well as a philosopher, a literary 
critic of dazzling and perverse talent. And What is Literature ? is fraught with 
no ontological difficulties and no esoteric catchphrases. It is a straightforward 
attempt to unearth the simple fundamental clues to the identity of writers, their 
work, and their public. What is writing ? Why do people write ? For vhom 
do they write ?—asks Sartre. And to each question he brings his remarkable 
gifts of penetrating analysis and that same wonder at the mere phenomenon of 
existence, that fascination for the inexplicable and the incomprehensible which 
so recognisably underlies his philosophy. This is essentially a provoking, 
challenging book and no one with a concern for the civilised values should pass 
" > * *x * * * 

The name, so distinguished in English journalism, of J. W. Robertson Scott 
is most commonly associated with the Countryman of which he was the founder 
and, for twenty years, the editor. Mr. Robertson Scott is also, however, the 
last survivor of the editorial staff of the famous Pa// Ma// Gazette, which owed its 
name to the imaginary newspaper described by Thackeray in Pendennis. The 
Story of the Pall Mail Gazette (Oxford University Press. 255.) is a fine tribute to 
that distant association, a work of extraordinary interest for those who have 
an —— for the flavour of Victorian and Edwardian political and social life 
and for the history of the great days of English journalism. In his opening 
paragraph, Mr. Robertson Scott tells how, in his eighty-fourth year, he put 
aside several publisher’s proposals for books in order to write this one. And 
he gives his reasons. There will be many deeply grateful that he found them 
adequate to the undertaking. 


* * * * * 


From Sheed and Ward comes this month The Spirit of Mediaval Philosophy, 
by Etienne Gilson (18s.), a work of profound and absorbing interest. It 
comprises the twenty lectures delivered by the author as Gifford Lectures in the 
University of Aberdeen in 1931 and 1932. These consist of a learned examination 
of medieval thought in its nascent state—‘ where the Judeo-Christian graft 
was inserted into the Hellenic tradition ’"—and converge to the conclusion that 
‘the Middle Ages produced, besides a Christian literature and a Christian 
art, also a Christian philosophy.’ This book displays the quintessence of 
M. Gilson’s scholarship. 


* * * * * 


Fr. Vinding Kruse is Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Copenhagen. He is also the author of a most remarkable book, printed in 
Denmark and published in an English edition by the Oxford University Press 
(425.), which appears this month. Its title is The Community of the Future and it is 
a monumental volume running into more than 800 pages. But the ambitious 
scope of the undertaking is conveyed not by its size but by its comprehensive 
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character. It sets out to establish no less than an ideal for the development of a 

new community and a new type of man. It debates whether morality can be 

founded on scientific reason and, indeed, the nature of science itself and whether 

it can be founded on reason. It examines human society and its laws, the origin 

and purpose of the community, and the rule of law. And its author suggests 

pn poem an reforms for this human society, based on his own knowl 
ae as a philosopher and jurist—in the spheres of social life, in 

ich govern the industry, trade, and the constitution of the state 





OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 





The Triumph of Reform (1830-41). Elie Halévy. Benn. 21s. 
The third volume of Halévy’s celebrated His the English P. the Nineteenth 
Century, which is to ae cchabent in this side tome Seen aes cronies 
volumes were noticed in isouce of the Piinainad Chateny for bentand Dhentiber, 1949. 


Pitt v. Fox. Father and Son. Erich Eyck. Bell. 215. 
Gesman by Bae Norther eauhot, whe aspay eee a atouin when 
author, w! is 
known for his three-volume life of B: ms — 


Islamic Society and the West. Vol.1. Islamic Society in the Eighteenth Century, 
Part I. H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen. Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford University Press. 255. 

A work of great scope is heralded by this first volume, one which will prove to 

be indispensable to students of the Moslem world. For it can be said with authori 
that no such adequate account as this will eventually represent, exists. Part I deals wi 
the structure. of Moslem and the impact of estern influences. It is based 
principally oa mnptedily'deseen loves ha celginad Tishish and Assbicvossets. Part II. 
will be concerned with religious and cultural institutions. 


I Understand the Risks. Norman Bentwich. With a Foreword by the Marquis of 
Reading. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 
A book that needed to be written, recounting the heroism of all those refugees from 
Nazi oppression who fled to England and enlisted in the British Forces knowing the 
risk they ran—instant death upon capture. 


Jewish Communities in the Muslim ae: the Middle East. 102 pp. S. Landshut. 
The Fgh Chronicle Ltd. 2s 
extremely useful, short survey of the — nen economic, and religious 
oniamn the Jewish minorities in the Middle 


a Henri de Lubac, S. J. Burns Oates and Washbourne. 15s. 

English translation made from the fourth French edition of this distinguished 
cane which is described as a ‘ study of dogma in relation to the corporate destiny of 
mankind.’ By one of France’s most influential theologians, it sets out to show that 
Catholicism is omental social in its applications and dogma. 


Lead Kindly Light. Vincent Sheean. Cassell. 175. 6d. 
Mr. Sheean is amost accomplished journalist. aa et flight from me 


materialistic standards of the West to os society of and his followers, and 
their powerful influence on his way of thinking, is told with force and sympathy. 


A Kiss for the Leper and Genetrix. Francois Mauriac. Trans. by Gerald Hopkins. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s. 
A further volume in the collected edition of Francois Mauriac. In which the conflict 
of good and evil is displayed in the story first of a healthy and charming young girl 
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LANCELOT HOGBEN 


From Cave Painting 
to Comic Strip 


‘In brilliancy and clarity nothing could surpass this 
copiously illustrated account of man’s continuous effort 
to improve his methods of communicating knowledge.’ 
Professor Thomas Bodkin in THE BIRMINGHAM POST. 

* His is indeed an astonishing erudition—as astonishing as 
the lightness and grace with which he wears it... . 

He has had the brilliant assistance of Marie Neurath, 
Director of the Isotype Institute, an expert in the art of 
teaching by pictures, who has selected the illustrations 
in this really beautifully produced book.’—rRUTH. 

‘ Fascinating . . . crammed full of knowledge.’ 

Ritchie Calder in THE NEWS CHRONICLE. 
20 pages in colour and 211 monochrome illustrations. 
215. met, 
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Trelawny. R. Glynn Grylls. Constable. 215. 


A vigo: eet, Snes of the famous author of Adventures of a Younger 
Son—Trelawny, Peettly dackea'ieod of Byron and Shelley. 


And Even Now. Max Beerbohm. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
A new impression of a book of essays first published in 1920. Includes the inimitable 
No. 2 the Pines, Hosts and Guests and Servants. 


Modern American Poetry. Focus Five. Edited by B. Rajan. Dobson. 85. 6d. 
A series of studies of such leading contemporary American poets as James Laughlin, 
Rabon Lowi, Weamen Meshed, illiam Carlos Williams, etc., Sais anbetiey of 
these poets’ work designed to offset the rarity of their publication in England. 


The Young Lag. Sir Leo Page. Faber and Faber. 18+. 

The author should be well-known to readers of the Nineteenth Century for his shrewd 
i eto ee and on prison reform. This 
latest book of study of the young offender—is an important ineaniiation to the 
solution of the serious problem of present-day juvenile crime. 


Work in Modern Society. 62 pp. J. H. Oldham, D.D. Student Christian 
Movement Press. 35. 6d. 

A study of peculiar interest, which makes frequent reference to the recent series of 
articles on Incentives published in the Nineteenth -gaeee under the aegis of the 
Study Department of the World Council of Churches. of a larger examination of 
Christian Action in Society, it considers the meaning of work in modern society. 


The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science. Vol.1., No.1. 76 pp. Nelson. 
75. 6d. 


The Philosophy of Science Group of the British Society for the History of Science 
describes its purpose to be the ‘ sete ot Sey logic and method of science as well as of the 
various special sciences social sciences. The main emphasis is upc an 
approach through the various special sciences to the philosophy of science.’ isa 
Sey and highly commendable attitude and is well reflected in the first issue of 

the society’s new journal, which wisely makes no attempt at popularity but is content 
merely to extend its boundaries of interest beyond those of the specialised scientific 
journals. It is —- a pity that the price could not have been more modest, par- 
ticularly as it is ai at a wide body of readers. 


Wild Life Illustrated. Odhams. os. 6d. 

Described as a ‘ comprehensive survey of the animal life of the world,’ this splendidly 
illustrated book, which runs to over 500 pages and contains 350 odd photographs, is 
highly recommended to all who are fascinated by facts and stories of animal life and to 
those who need a reliable, simple textbook on the subject, prepared by the leading 
experts in the field. 





